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SCOUTING EDUCATION 


BY DEAN JAMES E, RUSSELL 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


In these perilous times it is the common word 
that somehow the schools must make good m 
training for American citizenship. Those of us 
who have been interested in public school edu- 
cation realize that all good teachers everywhere 
are thinking and planning and doing their best 
to attain this high ideal. 

We are aware, however, of certain limitations 
in our work. We are able in our schools in the 
five or six hours a day, five days in the week, 
an1 for forty weeks or less in the year, to give 
a certain definite amount of training. Some in- 
formation concerning citizenship and the pur- 
pose of citizenship is given, but at the same time 
we are aware of the fact that no amount of mere 
knowledge or information necessarily guarantees 
right citizenship. ‘We know full well that citi- 
zenship is not merely a matter of the head. If 
it were, our university highbrows would be our 
best citizens, and as a university man I dare not 
affirm that as a fact. 

WHAT OUR SCHOOLS DO. 

We are able in our schools under the kindly 
leadership of patriotic teachers to arouse an 
ambition and stir feelings that make for patriot- 
ism, and without this patriotic feeling, this im- 
pulse to do good and to be good from a national 
standpoint, we know that our labor is in vain. 
And yet I maintain that citizenship is something 
more than a matter of the head and the heart. T 
venture to say that it includes the head and the 
heart and the spinal cord. 

Our schools are long of their ability to give 
information—knowledge which shall be of worth 
to future citizens. They are quite competent 
to go a long way in the matter of stirring the 
right feelings and developing the right apprecia- 
tion on the part of the citizen; but they are all 
too short when it comes to fixing those habits 
and developing and encouraging activities with- 
out which the individual may be a pretty poor, 
and even a dangerous citizen. 

It is at this point that the scouting program 
supplements the work of the school. The mere 
program of scouting, looked at from the stand- 
point of the school, has a relatively weak curric- 
ulum. It does not need a strong = curriculum 
because our schools exist primarily for that pur- 
pose, but that curriculum is adjusted in such 
a way that the more vou study it and the furthe- 
into it you go, tte more you must be convinced 


that there was a discovery male when that great 
English General and edacatisaal genius of our 
time put it forth. 

It would be an easy matter for scout leaders 
to provide busy work for toys out of school en- 
tirely comparable to the busy work that many 
teachers require in school; and | am _ not pre- 
pared to deny that some scout leaders may be 
shortsighted enough to believe that when they 
keep boys out of mischief they have done their 
full duty, but those of us who are teachers 
know that busy work within the school is only 
one way of camouflaging our own professional 
inability. 

THE SCOUTING PROGRAM. 

What is asked of the Boy Scout is that he 
shall do something that is worth while; and that 
something that is worth while to the boy of the 
adolescent period, that which is most worth 
while in his estimation, is that which men do. 
And it is more than an accident that that which 
catches and holds the interest of a boy or gil 
of the adolescent age, that which is reflected in 
plays and games is that which later on they will 
be called upon to do in the real work of life. And 
so I have said many times that the program of 
the Boy Scouts is the man’s job cut down to the 
boy’s size. It appeals to the boy, not merely 
because he is a boy, but because he is a man in 
the making; and it is just at this point that 
the program of so many organizations for boys 
and girls break down. 

It is an easy thing, as every teacher knows, to 
appeal to a flitting fancy of the adolescent age. 
There is a time when the boy is delighted with 
a tomahawk and feathers and buckskin legging-; 
and you can put over a very considerable pro- 
gram based on that kind of symbolism. The 
scouting program, however, changes that 
squarely. It does not ask of the boy anything 
that the man does not do: but step by sten it 
takes that boy from the place where he is until 
he reaches the place where he would be. 

Now this should be a recognized principle in 
good nedagogics. but it is not one that we in 
the schools always bear in mind; but good scout- 
ine cannot avoid it. This program exists not 
primarily for the sake of giving information. 
This is the business of the school. and there the 
schoo! overlaps the work of the sdout. ‘Tt exists 
primarily in order to give the boy an ‘opportitn- 
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ity to do somethingy and for that reason it is not 
the curriculum of scouting that is the most strik- 
ing feature, but it is the method; and in the 
method of scouting there is something that we 
haven’t seen elsewhere in our day. There is 
nothing comparable to it so far as I know that 
has been turned out in three or four centuries 
past. 

As a systematic scheme of leading boys to do 
the right thing and to inculcate right habits, it 
is almost ideal. In the doing, two things stand 
out; the one is that habits are fixed; the other 
is that it affords an opportunity for initiative, 
self-control, self-reliance and self-direction; and 
these are implicit in all our educational effort. 
We know full well that good character depends 
quite as much—I think vastly more—upon fixed 
habit than it does either upon high ideals or cor- 
rect information. The only person who can be 
depended upon to vote for better school facili- 
ties at the next election is the person who voted 
that way at the last election. The only ones 
who can be depended upon to go to church next 
Sunday are those who went to church last Sun- 
day; and so it is in every act of life. These 
habits which we form in boyhood, and 
strengthen as we go into manhood, if indeed 
they are capable of being strengthened and if, 
further, they are of the kind that are called for 
in the exercise of rights and duties of citizen- 
ship,—you can readily see are an indispensable 
part of the process for making good citizens. 

In the first place, something worth doing is 
put up to the boy. That something is of a nature 
that will be useful for him in later life; but it is 
something that appeals to him today. It may 
be a hike; it may be out-of-door camps; it may 
be tying knots, it may be a thousand and one 
things, but the true principle of scouting will 
put aside all those that are there merely for busy 
work—as I have characterized it—and fasten 
the attention of the learner upon those things 
which are at the present time enjoyable, which 
the boy wants to do, and which as he develops 
and practices through the years will be of ser- 
vice to him in later life. 


There is of course nothing in life better than- 


good habits. There is no drag in life compar- 
able to the bad habit. To the extent therefore 
that the scout can develop right habits he is per- 
forming a service of inestimable value, the kind 
of service that every parent wants; the kind of 
service to which every teacher would gladly 
contribute; the kind of service that is needed in 
this life toward which our boys are headed. 


NO BONDAGE FIXED BY HABIT. 

At the same time, scouting does not over- 
emphasize the fixation of habit. There is where 
the genius of the man who planned _ it shines 
forth most brilliantly. I could designate to you, 
and perhaps you will recall spontaneously, great 
institutions, great plans and schemes of men, 
which have worked out in such a way as to bind 
and restrict the freedom of action of the individ- 
ual by fixing habits which later become a bur- 
den and a hindrance to the development ofa citi- 
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zen in a free republic. I have only to say one 
word; “Prussia.”. The great Prussian school 
system, which dominated Germany for a hun- 
dred years, and which came so near to bringing 
the rest of the world to its knees in these last 
few years, that great system of education was 
intended from start to finish, in every last detail 
of its operation, to bring the masses of the Ger- 
man people into a bondage fixed by habits. And 
if you will take occasion to study even the 
simplest outlines of that great, that wonderful 
system of education—wonderful in its operation, 
marvelous in its potency,—you will realize that 
there was a nation-wide scheme for training 
boys and girls to think and act precisely accord- 
ing to a set plan; and the one great pedagogic 
instrument which it employed from the earliest 
days of schooling on, was this instrument of 
which I have just been speaking—the fixation of 
habit. 

Scouting employs that instrument, but it em- 
ploys it for the purpose of developing a char- 
acter that will function properly in an American 
state, and the corrective to that method is the 
opportunity that is granted in scouting for the 
development of initiative. In the development 
of initiative, it depends not merely upon its pro- 
gram of work for the boy, but, in a marvelous 
way, it also utilizes its machinery of administra- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of the program there 
are many things that the boy is encouraged to 
do and will do, because he wants to do them, by 
himself. I can readily understand wherein some 
scout leaders might fail to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the work of the lone scout, or of ‘the 
boy in the patrol who wants to do something on 
the side. That something that is done on the 
side because of individual desire or individual 
initiative is at once a corrective for faults that 
may creep into the general program where the 
sweep is such as to carry all towards a particular 
end, but. in the administrative scheme a splen- 
did opportunity is given to break away from any 
incrusting method. It comes about in the pa- 
trol and in the troop. It teaches boys to work 
together in teams. It secures co-operative 
effort for a common end. That is a democratic 
thing in and of itself. 

A MAN’S JOB IN BOY’S SIZE. 

To sum up what seems to me to be the essen- 
tial pedagogic principle in this great scout 
movement: It is, first of all, that the program 
gives the boy a man’s job, and cuts it down to 
the boy’s size. It appeals, not to the boy in the 
boy primarily, but to the manhood that is in the 
boy that will be and must be developed. On the 
side of method, it gives a marvelous opportunity 
for the development and fixation of habits whicir 
will be of use later in life, and at the same time 
it encourages the boy to work independently. 
It rewards him for good effort. It gives him a 
chance to stand up and to lead, and_ it does it 
without bringing disgrace or even a sense of de- 
feat to his fellows. 

Our schools in America, supported by the pub- 
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lic for the public good, will not be equal to the 
task of the next generation, unless we incorpor- 
ate into them so much as is possible of the 
scouting spirit and the scouting method, and in 
addition to that, fill up just as many as possible 
of the leisure hours of the boy with the out and 
out program of scouting. 

Four hours out of school for every hour in 
school gives the boy an opportunity to join the 
gang. If the gang be a gang of Boy Scouts 
under wise leadership, habits are being inculcated 
which make for right citizenship. If the gang 
be a back-yard gang, if the game be theft and 
robbery, if the purpose and the ideal be to get 
advantage rather than to give cordial co-opera- 
tion, the next generation will have to deal with 
those who have little of the spirit of American 
democracy. 

This is a day when we must do our utmost to 
combat that tendency of the present that has 
come to us out of the past, to think of school 
achievement as a “getting.” It has come to the 
point where it is even incorporated in our lan- 
guage; we speak of “getting an education,” of 
getting a degree. Every examination that we 
have used up to date in our schools is an exam- 
ination of an acquisition in the form of informa- 
tion. We haven’t yet developed tests for ap- 
preciation, tests for feelings. We have no ex- 
aminations in college or in school for moral 
character or patriotism or good citizenship. We 
have not developed in our schools an instrument 
for measuring, either quantitatively or qualita- 
tively, those habits that make for righteousness 
in a democratic state. Here is an instrument 
and a program which directs itself to that end 
specifically, and if a schoolmaster has more at 
heart than the passing of the largest possible 
number of boys and girls from grade to grade 
or from school to college, or college to profes- 
sional school, that schoolmaster must utilize 
this instrument, because, so far as I know, there 
is no other at all comparable to it. 

When schoolmasters realize their obligation 
to the state, when they understand what the pub- 


lic wants and -must eventually have, when they 
sound the depths of their own patriotism, and 
realize that upon them more than perhaps upon 
any other class of Americans, depends the future 
welfare of this country, they will not leave un- 
tested and untried an instrument that makes for 
so much good. 

A few years ago a friend of mine, in coming 
to attend a Superintendents’ meeting, landed at 
four o’clock of a cold winter morning on a sta- 
tion platform. While he was hesitating a boy, 
dressed in a peculiar garb, stepped up to him, 
and with a quick toss of the hand said: “Mister, 
can I help you?” He said: “Maybe you can, I 
want to know where is the nearest hotel.’’ The 
boy took the grip out of his hand and _ said: 
“Come with me,” and he walked along. The 
schoolmaster was interested to the extent of 
putting questions to him and found he was a 
school boy fourteen years old; and as he went 
on he found out, too, that he was a scout. “A 
scout, what is that?” The boy told him ina 
few words what he was expected to do and what 
he was trying to do. He said: “I put my hand 
in my pocket as we neared the hotel and I began 
to finger over some coin. I was speculating as 
to how much I ought to pay the boy. I was a 
little embarrassed because there seemed to be a 
barrier that could not be bridged by money. 
When I got to the hotel I took out a coin and 
handed it to him. The boy said: “No, thank 
you, sir; a scout doesn’t take tips.” 

When he told me that story, I knew of scouts 
and of scouting only through the printed word, 
but I made up my mind then and there that if 
there was a force in this world that would take 
one of my boys out of bed at four o’clock on a 
cold, drizzling winter morning, put him on that 
station platform, lead him to offer his services 
to a stranger, take that stranger by the hand, as 
it were, to his hotel, and refuse a tip for doing 
it, I wanted to know what it was. And _ that is 
what led me to interview James E. West and 
ultimately to offer such services as I could ren- 
der to the scouting movement. 
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BE LEVEL HEADED 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master: 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the samé; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—what is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 
---Rudyard Kipling. 
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MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Following his defeat for the presidency in 
1912, Mr. Taft had that problem before hin 
which faces every retiring executive of the na- 
tion. He might, like John Quincy Adams, 
have temporarily taken up residence in his 
native state, and then come back to Congress 
as did Adams. Possibly his fate, if he had done 
so, might have been as unfortunate as Brooks 
Adams makes it out to have been in the recent 
book by Henry Adams on “The Degradation of 
the Democratic Doctrine,” for which Brooks 
Adams writes a preface. Or Mr. Taft might 
have retired to a private life patterned after that 


of Rutherford B. Hayes, who spent his last 
years in promoting higher  penological stand- 


dards and in furthering civil service reform. 
Or he might have gone into Wall street as did 
Grant, and become a counsellor of financiers. 
What he did do was more like unto the course 
of Mr. Cleveland. He sought the academic 
shades of Princeton and only occasionally came 
forth with deliverances on public issues, main- 
taining the historic tradition that ex-Presidents 
would better be seen and not heard, and let 
their successor or successors meet their own 
problems in their own way without any suspicion 
of the interference of their predecessors. Mr. 
Taft became a teacher of law at Yale, a lecturer 
to clubs of all kinds, a speaker at formal gather- 
ings of educators, financiers and plain business 
men, and a general favorite with the American 
public, far more than he was when Presi- 
dent. He turned out to be “the best loser” 
that the country had ever seen. To explain it 
you have to reckon with his temperament, which 
is not vindictive or censorious or introspective. 
He can smile his way up to and through a diffi- 
cult situation where a grimmer natured man 
would fail. Besides, he had favoring him the 
procedure of Mr. Roosevelt as an ex-President, 
who still indulged in frontal tacks, epithets, 
aspersion of motives, and delegation of public 
men to membership in the Ananias Club, and to 
ultimate dire fate as traitors to the cause of the 
republic. As the Roosevelt stock fell the Taft 
stock rose. 

Mr. Taft, like Mr. Roosevelt, in the course of 
time, resorted to syndicated journalism as a 
medium by which he could get this messages 
across to a public that had no chance to hear 
him speak to the select audiences he usually ad- 
dressed; and in some respects, this innovation 
by the two men is one of the most significant 
breaks with the older ex-presidential tradition of 
privacy and non-interference with public affairs. 
It also has its import for journalism. The power 
wielded by the press seldom has had _ higher 
formal recognition. Whether Mr. Wilson, when 


he retires to his reputed future home in South- 
immediate pre- 


ern California, will imitate his 


decessors remains to be seen. If he does not 
it will not be for lack of a chance. However, 
he may be content with resuming his former 
role as an_ historian, and confine himself to 
registering his account of the history he has 
helped make. 

When he was President Mr. Taft made a cred- 
itable record as a promoter of the cause of peace 
and of arbitration of international disputes. Like 
Mr. Roosevelt before him and Mr. Wilson _ fol- 
lowing him, he had his ruction with the Senate 
as a coadjutor in treaty ratification: and no 
knocks that he then received modified his 
friendly attitude toward the international peace 
cause. Indeed, they may have spurred him into 
taking a most active share in forming a League 
to Enforce Peace, the activity of which during 
and since the war has been keen. If he had 
been chosen to go to Paris as a commissioner 
from the United States, which many of his 
friends hoped would be done, he would have 
gone with the prestige of his former office and 
also as aman who had given’ considerable 
minute attention to the technique of adjusting 
international disputes. 

But he was not asked to go, and possibly in 
the light of events he is not sorry that he was 
not. Remaining in the United States he has 
counted prominently as an adviser of the people 
and of the Senators. His attitude favoring the 
League of Nations has angered many of his 
former political associates, and on _ the other 
hand it has made him popular with many per- 
sons who formerly did not rate him high and 
who never voted for him. 

We should commit an unpardonable omission 
if no reference were made to his course as a 
representative of capital on the War Board 
specially created to adjust labor troubles, where 
his associates from labor were first Frank P. 
Walsh and later, Basil Manly. He agreed often 
with his colleagues both as to new principles of 
action and as to concrete concessions, all ‘help- 
ful to labor and making for temporary harmony 
at least at a time when the national call was for 
a maximum of output. This experience brought 
him into closer contact with the leaders and 
rank and file of organized labor than he ever 
had been previously, and he is now one of the 
best friends that organized labor has, not because 
he always agrees with labor’s demands, but be- 
cause he sees new facts and has_ had personal 
contact with the men of a conservative type who 
manage the Federation of Labor. This evolu- 
tion in his own character and in his point of view 
has not made him any more popular with the 
reactionary element of his party; but it has in- 
creased the number of persons in the country 
at large who like his humanitarian spirit and his 
willingness to cast his professional influence as 
a jurist on the side of the newer social ideals, 
providing they are evolutionary and not revolu- 
tionary. 
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Did we speak of-himm as a jurist?’ Yes, for 
that is what he began his public career being 
and doing, and in his heart of hearts no doubt 
he would like to close his career doing the same 
thing, on the Federal Supreme Court Bencn. 


91 


* Or have the bacteria’ of daily journalism, the 


flatteries of applauding crowds, and_ the 
academic honors of Yale diverted him? If the 
Republicans win in 1920 and he is in favor with 
the new President he may have to decide. 


THE PESSIMIST’S INNING 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Roland Park, Md, 


Now is the time when the pessimist chortles 
irom pure misery and from the fact that he can 
transmit a certain amount of it even to those 
who had been in the habit of regarding them- 
selves optimists. There are so many disturb- 
ing things going on just now—things that really 
require some intelligence to handle without dis- 
aster of at least a temporary sort—that the 
pessimist is in his element. can _ predict 
calamity until he is black in the face, and no- 
body can gainsay him for the time being. 

He says Bolshevism, alias red radicalism, is 
going to get us sure—nay, more, has got us! 
The wolf of anarchy is at our national throat 
and our governmental jugular vein is a total 
wreck. The Soviets have us in their power, and 
are about to foreclose the mortgage on the red 
mill (which probably attracted them because of 
its color) unless we accede to their every de- 
mand. There are only a few patriots left, and 
these are in rapid and disorderly retreat. Our 
Hindenburg line has been shot t’hell and what’s 
the use anyway? The pessimist’s static is tuned 
to receive faithfully every alarmist vibration 
emanating from every pessimistic or propagan- 
distic wireless everywhere throughout the dis- 
turbed universe. He believes every bad thing 
he hears, and he hears nothing else. 

It is less than eighteen months since he was 
proving to us by figures and the book of Revela- 
tions and other reliable portents that the Ger- 
man army was invincible. We all know now 
what a good joke that was; but that doesn’t deter 
him for a moment from further calamitous jere- 
miads—he is a jeremiading machine. He can 
prove to us that we have no country, or that 
some set of men of some race or nationality has 
planned for years and years all the tragedies 
that have been enacted in Europe; that fate is 
about to close its relentless clutches on us and 
put our democratic government out of business 
permanently. The President is totally incom- 
petent, each branch of Congress is worse than 
the other, the supreme court is incompetent and 
corrupt, labor is in open revolution—there is 
nothing anywhere that isn’t wrong, no smallest 
peep-hole through which the sun of hope may 
send a solitary ray to our relief. 

You may recall that in 1833 a clerk in the 
patent office in Washington resigned because 
nothing more could be invented and he foresaw 
clearly the closing of that department within a 
week or two. A little school boy in Western 
Pennsylvania wept bitterly when told that 


Niagara was wearing away its cliff at the rate of 
an inch every five years, because he had an aunt 
living in Erie. The drunken man on whose lip 
somebody had smeared limburger cheese sobbed 
in despair because, after wandering about town 
most of the night, he had found that the whole 
world stunk. You and I have lived through 
forty or fifty absolutely guaranteed ends of the 
world. We passed through its latest positively 
assured end on December 17 last. We 
are still here, still able to smile at the pessimist 
—smile not because there really is nothing 
wrong, but because his lugubrious accentuation 
of our really serious problems makes him so 
ridiculous we may laugh at him and thus relieve 
our minds and souls of the high tension and be 
better fitted to perform our strenuous duties as 
loyal citizens. 

There are Americans—tens of millions of 
Americans. The egotistic pessimist need not 
think he is the only one who sees the danger, 
and he need be no such idiot as to think all are 
watching the danger as supinely and as unresist- 
tingly as he is. Others with equally clear vision 
have been on the job from the time of the first 
appearance of these dangers. The dangers 
themselves are not unmixed with wholesome 
symptoms of improvement. Red Sovietism, in 
itself the crowning curse if it became effective, 
is a sign that people are beginning to think seri- 
ously of preparing themselves to assume bigger 
duties and mutual responsibilities in the admin- 
istration of government. This is America. She 
is going through a period of growing pains just 
now, and has reached the awkward stage of 
adolescent growth at which she doesn’t know 
what to do.with her hands or feet. But she will 
get over this stage. We are Americans, this is 
America. The things necessary to be done to 
prevent a cataclysm will be done. We have a 
habit of oversleeping ourselves on the morning 
of the fight, so that we have to fight all the 
harder when we awake, but we always do the 
necessary fighting and we always win. We shall 
win this time—we will win this time. We shall 
all have to adjust ourselves to a new time, a 
new era, shall have to slough off some hide- 
bound notions of governmental and _ social de- 
tail, but we shall emerge from the whole mess as 
‘America, filled with Americans, and taught hy 
teachers who are to be paid commensurately 
with the demands rightfully made upon them— 
educationally, socially and otherwise. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING RESOLUTIONS 


[Resolutions of the Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, December 13, 1919.] 


First we desire to call attention to the resolu- 


tions touching on educational questions,.as pre-— 


sented to the convention of the Federation of 
Labor, both state and national. Many ofthese 
it would be proper for us to adopt in their en- 
tirety. But in order to present a tangible basis 
for discussion, it seems preferable to submit 
these resolutions and others without acknowl- 
edging our indebtedness in detail. They are of 
especial interest to us, moreover, because they 
are in large part the work of members of this 
group. 
THE CHILD: HIS HEALTH. 


We would submit that the health of the child 
is of first importance as a national asset. A child 
in ill health should not be in school, but should 
be brought back to full health and strength as 
quickly as possible. To this end we _ recom- 
mend that all things looking toward the con- 
summation of this state have the full support of 
this association. For example, expert treatment 
of all physical conditions that interfere with the 
child’s school work. 


HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

The opportunity to obtain an 
should be open equally to every child. 
should fail of this opportunity because of the 
cost. We reaffirm our desire for free textbooks, 
and demand a system of revenue that will make 
this possible. We desire also to say once more 
that the compulsory school age should be raised 
to sixteen years, with an additional two years if 
the child is not at work. The school year should 
be nine months, even in the least favored local- 
ity, and to make this possible federal aid and a 
larger measure of state aid should be available. 

The subnormal child and the defective must 
have his opportunity to the full extent that he 
can use it, and we bespeak for the child of ex- 
ceptional abilities the same chance to use his 
abilities’ that has been granted the others. He 
should not be hampered in his development by 
being piaced with slow pupils. 

Physical training rather than military train- 
ing should be an integral part of every child’s 
life, and the training should be administered by 
experts. A daily period of physical recreation 
is desirable, and we recommend it. A_ play- 
ground is an essential in administering this 
physical work. 

THE SCHOOL PLANT. 

In all that follows under this head we wish 
emphatically to recommend the more extended 
use of the school plant. 

We believe that the school day should be co- 
extensive with the work day, and the school year 
with the work year. Both of these statements 
require elaboration. 

The day should not be administered as it now 
is. The various municipal bodies now working 


education 
No one 


as utterly separate and distinct units should co- 
operate. to their fullest extent. This would en- 
able schools and parks, large or small, beaches, 


étc,, to be {located with closer attention to the 


relations that should exist between them. The 
libraries, the shower baths, the swimming pools, 
the special classes of the small parks, would be 
available to the pupils of the schools at a time 
when these facilities are now practically unused. 
The number of the pupils’ classes and of the 
teachers’ classes, too, should be decrease! 
rather than increased. In spite of such decrease 
the efficiency of the plant would be increased 
60 per cent. 

Also we recommend the fuller use of the 
school buildings by throwing them open, under 
proper restrictions, to adults for social, educa- 
tional and other purposes. 

The year should be made a twelvemonth year. 
This does not mean that every pupil and every 
teacher should be in attendance the full year. It 
will necessitate the quarter system, but that will 
serve only to make the program more flexible. 
It will necessitate more efficient administration 
of compulsory attendance laws, and an increase 
in the number of truant officers. It will make 
it possible for parents to avoid the inclement 
winter quarter in the case of delicate children. 
It will materially cut down the “overhead.” 

The adoption of these extensions of school 
facilities must NOT be made at the expense of 
the teacher. The teacher is already overworked. 
Any increase in the time the school is kept open 
must be provided for by successive shifts, both 
of teachers and pupils. 


THE TEACHER. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the shortage 
of teachers threatens the practical collapse of 
the schools. This shortage is due entirely to 
the fact that the teacher is everywhere  under- 
paid. We believe that for metropolitan or sub- 
urban communities the $1,200 minimum is too 
low, and recommend a $1,800 minimum. 

The schedule must be so arranged that the 
trained individual shall feel, upon taking up the 
work of education, that he can be assured of a 
financial reward, as he progresses in experience 
and ability, that will enable him to live in a man- 
ner commensurate with his position in the com- 
-munity. 

Salaries as they have been and 
have not been sufficient to enable teachers to 
save enough for old age. We _ recommend, 
therefore, a scientific pension system. We sug- 
gest that this association authorize the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study existing pensions 
systems and to present a report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

We urge teachers to exercise all 
citizenship, notably that of freedom 
and of affiliation. 


as they are, 


rights of 
of speech 
The highest type of citizen- 
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ship presupposes clear and independent think- 
ing. In order that the thinking of the future 
voters may be of that type, we insist that aca- 
demic freedom in ‘classroom discussion — shall 
not be curtailed. In connection with this we 
call upon the authorities at this time to release 
from the prisons of our country, as they have 
been released in other countries, men and 
women who have been incarcerated for exercis- 
ing this freedom. * 

We belicve in the extension of Teachers’ 
Councils. All teachers are entitled to have a 
voice, at least an advisory voice, in all matters 


- that affect the welfare of the pupil, the public or 


themselves. \We recommend for your consid- 
eration the idea that teachers shall be members 
of the school board. 

We condemn the recent tendency to employ 
teachers whose attainments are not up to the 
standards hitherto maintained. We recommend 
rather that conditions, financial and otherwise, 
be made sufficiently attractive to draw the high- 
est types of men and women to the profession. 
As a concomitant we recomnmend that the stan- 
dards be raised by making the requirements of 
scholarship, training, and experience still more 
stringent. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

On this topic we prefer to remain silent except 
as to this one suggestion. We believe it were 
well to appoint a committee of this association 
to study the methods of electing and appointing 
school boards in other states, and to report, with 
recommendations, at our next annual meeting. 

However, whether the board be elective or 
appointive, we strongly favor the Recall, to be 
applied as the law in the new constitution may 
provide. 

REVENUE. 

Inadequate revenue is at the root of many of 
the present evils in our school system. Activi- 
ties undreamed of a few years ago are now ac- 
cepted quite as a matter of course, as entitled to 
support and complete maintenance from school 
funds. But flexible as the curriculum may be, 
generous as the school board may be, the educa- 
tional tax rate has remained unchanged. 


Your committee has a number of recommea- 
dations to make :— 

1. The state distributive fund should be com- 
mensurate with the wealth and dignity of our 
great state. We recommend that it be at least 
doubled. 

2. That ample school revenue must be based 
upon a fundamental system of taxation of land 
values instead of the present taxes levied on 
labor and its products. 

3. As taxes are at present distributed, there 
are Many gross inequalities among communities 
dlue to the immense local differences in wealth. 
We recommend action by this association look- 
ing toward legislation which will make such 
changes in the proportion of educational levies 
as may throw a larger share of the burden upon 
state and nation. 

4. We recommend legislative action which 
shall bring about the establishment of three 
separate funds for education, namely :— 

(a) A Building and Maintenance Fund. 
(b) A Contingent Fund. 
(c) An Educational Fund. 


Funds may be diverted from the building and 
contingent funds to the educational fund, but 
not from the educational fund to either of the 
other two. The educational fund shall be for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries only. 

5. We recommend the continuance of a most 
hospitable attitude on the part of legislators and 
administrators toward all educational activities, 
but insist that each new project be provided with 
revenue for its own financing. 

BROADER INTERESTS. 

We recommend that this association grant 
authority to its officers to appoint committees 
which shall act in conjunction with committees 
of other educational organizations that are 
working on the educational section of the new 
constitution. We recommend that all teachers 
keep in close touch with the constitutional con- 
vention. 


F. W. Schacht, 
Ida M Fursman, 
J. F. Gonnelly. 


WHAT IS THIS EASTERN STATES MOVEMENT? 


[Official Answers.] 


WHAT THE MOVEMENT PLANS TO DO AND 
WHY. 

The Eastern States Movement is designed to 
encourage and stimulate agriculture in the ten 
north Atlantic States, so that these states can 
be more nearly self-supporting food-wise and 
possess a large, prosperous and contented farm- 
ing ‘population. It aims to sustain the indus- 
trial supremacy which these states already en- 
joy. It hopes to make clearer the extent of the 
mutual dependence of agriculture and the other 
industries in the eastern states. It is based 
upon these things because its supporters believe 


that only when the great industries, with their 
urban groupings of population, are backed by 
an agricultural group, strong in numbers, in 
production, and in contentment, will the section 
or the nation continuously prosper and retain 
its economic balance. 
HOW IT PLANS TO DO THIS. 

Co-operation is the keynote of its plan for 
bringing these things about. This means that 
the farmers are encouraged to join together for 
more efficient buying of their raw materials, for 
selling their finished product to better advant- 
age, for utilizing to the utmost the govern- 
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mental agencies which are working for better 
and most efficient methods 
means that manufacturers, large and small, are 
assisted to deal as directly as possible with these 
co-operating farmers, securing for their em- 
ployees the gains which come from the most 
efficient methods of distributing food-stuffs; that 
men of agriculture and industry support and 
use the agencies which this movement is devel- 
oping, for better living conditions, and better 
living, both in rural and industrial communities; 


and that the manufacturer, whether employer or. 


employee, joins with the farmer and with the 
other consumers who belong to neither of these 
classes, in facing frankly the social and economic 
questions of the day and in thinking them 
through sanely, dispassionately, without class 
or political bias, to reach the solution which will 
square with our professed democratic ideals. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE ALREADY. 


An encouraging start has been made. The 
Movement is decidedly on the move. The East- 
ern States Exposition, Inc., has built up a mil- 
lion-dollar property at West Springfield, Mass., 
and now conducts annually one of the largest, 
cleanest, most instructive and stimulating, and 
at the same time one of the most popular expo- 
sitions, combining agricultural and _ industrial 
features, that this country can boast. The East- 
ern States Agricultural and Industrial League, 
which is the all-the-year-around agency of the 
movement, operates through several bureaus. 
The Market Bureau reaches the farmers through 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, which 


. assists in organizing local farmers’ exchanges, 


and then groups the buying orders of such ex- 
changes and other affiliated organizations, and 
purchases grain, feeds, flour, fertilizers, seed, etc., 
at material savings for the co-operating farmers. 
There are now some 25,000 farmers so organ- 
ized in about half of the New England counties. 
This business is growing so fast that this year’s 
mark of one million dollars will, at present rate 
of increase, be doubled or trebled next year. 
The Farmers’ Exchange has made a start in 
selling for the farmers’ organizations, as well as 
in purchasing. The Market Bureau has done 
much preliminary work which should soon bear 
fruit in a project for the encouragement. of co- 
operative employees’ stores in industrial plants. 
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These stores, and the selling branch of the 
Farmers’ Exchange, should work together, hand 
in hand. The Junior Achievement Bureau is 
now organizing, thanks to the initial generosity 
of a small group of men headed by Theodore N- 
Vail, who have pledged nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars towards a five-year program. The 
country’s foremost expert in boys’ and _ girls’ 
work has been engaged to head this department, 
and to set up a plan in the eastern states aug- 
menting what the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture has already developed in agricultural 
sections all over the country. The Eastern 
States plan is broader and promises to extend 
the proven usefulness of such clubs into indus- 
trial as well as agricultural centres. The Pub- 
licity Bureau is practically in its infancy. It has 
waited to have something tangible to talk about 
before talking very much. The beginnings of 
this movement have been due to the vision, the 
‘hard work and the financial support of a com- 
paratively small group of men. These men 
have been laying a stable foundation upon which 
they now invite others to join with them in 
building. The Farm Finance Bureau has been 
instrumental in assisting farmers to secure $1,- 
350,000 in short term loans from. their local 
banks. Other bureaus of the Eastern States 
Agricultural and Industrial League have a skele- 
ton organization which will be filled in as soon 
as the proper sinews are provided. 
ITS SUPPORTERS. 

The movement is backed at present by a small, 
active group of representative manufacturers, 
farmers and other business men and a larger 
group of interested men, whose support is 
chiefly financial, though accompanied by real 
faith in its basic aims, and in the practicability of 
its plans of operation. 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUPPORT IT. 


It is not claimed that the Eastern States o-- 
ganizations offer a complete program for quiet- 
ing the present unrest, industrial and otherwise. 
We do believe, however, that they promise a 
material contribution towards stabilizing eastern 
agriculture as a business, thus assuring a more 
stable industrial foundation. Incidentally, this 
should be accompanied, both in agriculture and 
industry, by definite progress in making pos- 
sible better living as well as better “livings.” 


— 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AND THE FLAG 
Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name, 
To her years of prosperity past and in store, 
A hundred behind you, a thousand before! 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 

The green fields beneath us Equality’s home; 

3ut the schoolroom today is Humanity’s friend,— 
Let the people, the flag and the schoolroom defend! 


Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag; 

Let the nation stand by the school! 

*Tis the schoolbell that rings for our Liberty old, 

*T:s the schoolboy whose ballot shall rule. 

--Frank Treat Southwick. 
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THE CRUCIAL HOUR IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY MARY C, C. BRADFORD 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado 


The present national problems can be solved 
only by the active, intelligent and unselfish co- 


operation of all the fundamental activities of the 


national life. Chief among these is American 
education, which should function more ade- 
quately and be supported more amply than 
ever before if the American republic is to with- 
stand the threatened assaults upon civilization. 

Child training is the solution of reconstruction 
problems and the right kind of child training de- 
pends upon a strong public school system, which 
in turn depends primarily upon two factors: 
First, the length of time that boys and girls are 
kept in school; second, the quality of instruction 
given to them during the period devoted to 
school work. 

A well known writer says: “In the United 
States there is a tendency to suggest that the 
most patriotic thing a boy can do is to go to 
work in some productive industry. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. The greatest con- 
tribution that can be made to our efficiency as 
a nation is to be found in the education of 
American boys and girls.” 

The attendance at training schools for teach 
ers has lessened in an alarming way because 
young men and women have come to realize the 
financial inadequacy of teachers’ salaries, and 
therefore they feel unwilling to devote the time 
necessary for professional preparation in order 
to earn incomes much less than those to be 
gained in occupations demanding but a scanty 
educational preparation. In view of the alarm- 
ing under production now prevalent in all lines 
of work, there is a temptation to shorten the 
school years and to plunge youth but ill prepared 
into the struggle to supply the world’s needs. 
Yet this is the very thing that should not be 
allowed to happen. If the American republic 
is to maintain the standard of life as well as the 
standard of living to which it has always pro- 
fessed allegiance, there must be no diminution 
in the number, nor weakening of the type of its 
educated citizens. 

A hopeful sign of the times is the fact that 
business men’s organizations are beginning to 
show a quickened interest in educational mat- 
ters and to evince a desire to co-operate with 
the educational forces in the effort to strengthen 
the school system. The present problem, I be- 
lieve, is to modify the course of study so as to 
meet the needs of the reconstruction era both in 
fitting pupils to go out into the world and serve 
the community through  self-support and in- 
creased ptoduction,,and in the training of teach- 
ers to use the new curriculum with wisdom and 
skill. 

History teaching should deal largely with the 
irrepressible conflict existing between the mili- 
tary minded nations whose creed is that “might 


makes right” and those people who believe in 
individual freedom and the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The moral issues of the war 
should be stressed. The ethics of the present 
industrial situation should be explained. The 
sane and righteous basis upon which alone a 
mighty commercial development can be based 
should be made a living consciousness in the 
minds of teachers and pupils alike. The cor- 
relation of history, geography, civics and Eng- 
lish teaching should be effected, thus saving 
time while making the child feel himself a living, 
creative unit in the social structure. Vocational 
education should be expanded yet safeguarded 
through the most careful vocational guidance, 
and this expansion should make possible an im- 
mediate national service as a result of this 
training. Nursing courses in the high schools 
would meet a vital need and should be installed 
wherever possible. More ample instruction 
should be given in chemistry and physics and 
should be directly linked with training for ser- 
vice in the business world, where an increase in 
the number of professionally, scientifically pre- 
pared chemists and physicists is so _ sorely 
needed. Domestic science or home economics 
should include a complete course in dietetics. 
There should also be training for community 
centre service in all its branches, so that many 
of the benefits attained from the war camp ac- 
tivities may be retained for the good of all the 
young people. Normal peace time provisions 
for the welfare of the young should be not less 
than they were during the stress of war time. 

I wish to emphasize the need of a great im- 
provement in the teaching of English and his- 
tory. History is the story of the struggle of 
humanity to conquer and develop nature and to 
conquer and develop itself. It records the ac- 
tion of mankind upon this planet, which is our 
home, and the reaction of earth and sun and 
stars upon the children of men. It should tell 
us why the story of civilization has developed in 
a certain way, and how that story has been 
modified by the pressure of physical environ- 
ment. Not only the what of history should be 
given—the informational side—but the why and 
the how, the philosophic and sociologic phases 
should be interpreted for the child, and the 
teacher should be especially trained to make this 
interpretation. English should be made _ the 
basis for every study, and a profound reverence 
should be inspired for the mother tongue. The 
mighty tendencies of human freedom that are 
found in the study of the words of the English 
tongue should be made plain. When the Ameri- 
can people respect their mother’ tongue as it 
should be respected, when they use it with a pro- 
found regard for accuracy and a fine feeling for 
beauty, the American nation will have gone a 
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long way toward gaining like-mindedness on 
many of the great governmental truths that it is 
now seeking to translate in national living. 

Vocational training must be given, but cultural 
subjects must not be omitted from the curriculum 
as they afford a valuable foundation for good 
citizenship. Efficiency without humanitarian 
ideals was the product of German schools, and 
the result was a world plunged in war. There- 
fore, American education must not become one- 
sided. 

The above brief outline is, of course, by no 
means inclusive of all the changes necessitated 
by present conditions to the end that American 
education may meet the needs of the reconstruc- 
tion period, but it is at least suggestive of some 
forward steps. 


Above all else, reconstruction education 
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should mean the quickened conscience and con- 
sciousness of American youth in relation to all 
forms of national service. We need a re-dedi- 
cation of the schools on the altar of selfless 
patriotism. We need a re-dedication of the busi- 
ness men of the nation to an improved educa- 
tional system. We need the re-dedication of 
the homes to the training of the children. We 
need to be reminded that education “is the chief 
business of the state”; that “governments should 
concern themselves chiefly with education.” We 
need to realize that education is the fundamental 
national activity that safeguards the freedom 
and development of all other forms of national 
achievement. We should be ready to serve the 
schools unselfishly, freely, continuously, be- 
cause the schools ensure the future of the re- 
public—Colorado Manufacturer and Consumer. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. 


IN OKLAHOMA 

Once again it has been my privilege to come 
into close contact with the virile life of Okla- 
homa education and its leaders. Would it were 
possible to let others see as I see and feel as I 
have seen and felt the modified and modifying 
influences of Oklahoma since I first knew it in 
territorial days. 

It is and always has been entirely unlike any 
other state in the Union. There is no other 
state with which any possible comparison can 
be made. There is no other state like it physi- 
cally, historically, or localitily. One may know 
every other nook and corner in the United 
States and not know the United States unless he 
knows Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma is the only state in the Union in 
which the Indians are the aristocrats. There is 
nothing to be said .disrespectfully of the Indians, 
individually or industrially, socially or racially, 
within the borders of Oklahoma. 

In late December the press of the entire coun- 
try announced the arrival from England of one 
of old New York’s wealthy men and his talented 
wife, whom I used to know as a teacher in Okla- 
homa, a talented, lovely, full blooded Indian 
maiden. 

There is many an Indian in Oklahoma who 
pays a larger annual income tax than any edu- 
cator I have ever known outside of Oklahoma. 
I make this qualification because I chance to 
know a school principal in Oklahoma whose 
monthly income aside from his salary (?) is 
greater than the annual salary of any school 
man of high or low degree anywhere in the 
world. 

The last figures I have been able to find of 
the personal income tax reported by the Fed- 
eral government, the year before we _ entered 
the war. Oklahoma paid a million dollars more 
personal incotrie tax than all Californians com- 
bined, néarly twice as much as all Missourians, 
four times as much as all Indianians, and half a 
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million dollars more than all the residents of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, ‘Kentucky and Tennessee. 

It would be easy to continue to give facts and 
figures to demonstrate the reasons for my state- 
ment that Oklahoma is a state of innumerable 
surprises. 

But will you believe it, I went to Oklahoma 
to see the wonderful school work in the rural 
districts of the state, for I am ready to believe 
that there are in Oklahoma more schools in pro- 
portion to the populations that are keenly alive 
to the latest ideals of country schools than are 
to be found in any other state in the Union. 

There is probably one and possibly two coun- 
ties in Missouri more intensely vitalized educa- 
tionally than is any county in Oklahoma, and 
there is one school in Illinois that is more 
thrillingly vital than any I have ever seen, ex- 
cepting always that most wonderful school, past 


or present, the Porter district, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 
State Superintendent Robert H. Wilson of 


Oklahoma leads all other state superintendents 
of whom we know when he says that he will 
guarantee any teacher who has first-class Vital- 
ized Agriculture in her schools five dollars a 
month above the contract price when she was 
engaged for the school year 1919-20. 

The weather played havoc with my plans, 
which is my first experience with bad weather 
in Oklahoma, but nevertheless I saw enough 
schools with school work that was good enough 
to lead me to believe that Oklahoma is setting 
a great pace for other states in making the local 
community the laboratory for real, live educa- 
tion that is transforming country communities 
as well as schoolroom work. 

If I had not been a convert to Professor Perrv 
Greeley Holden’s Vitalized Education through 
Rotation in Tllinois and Missouri T certainlv 
should have been after a week in Oklahoma. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE COST OF THE WAR... 


Professor Ernest L. Bogart of the University 
of Illinois, a trained and competent statistician, 
in a quarto book of 300 pages issued under the 
authority of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has given the results of his ex- 
haustive study of the cost of the World War. 
The total war expenditures were 186 billion dol- 
lars, made up as follows: United States 22 bil- 
lion, Great Britain 35, France 24, Russia 22, 
Italy 13, other Allies 9, Germany 38, Austria- 
Hungary 20, Turkey 3. He estimates the prop- 
erty loss—buildings, farms, ships, etc—at 37 
billion. Twelve million men died in the war; each 
of these he considers worth about $3,000 to so- 
ciety, making a total of 35 billion, with 35 bil- 
lion more for deaths of civilians. The loss of 
production he counts as 45 billion; to this he 
adds a billion contributed to war relief funds, 
the staggering total being 338 billion dollars— 
an average of $225 for every man, woman 
and child in the world. 

WONDERFUL SOAP BUBBLES. 


Nothing is much more evanescent than the 
soap bubbles of our childhood and those that 
the children of today delight to create, but an 
English scientist, Sir James Dewar, LL. D., 
D. Sc., F.R.C., Fullerian Professor of Chemis- 
try, hag produced a bubble that retained its 
identity more than a year. He accomplished 
this wonder by using water, ammonium oleate, 
glycerine and other ingredients. These bubbles 
of Jong duration lend themselves to unusually 
important study of the matter, as after a time 
black spots appear which consist of a single 
layer of molecules. Dr. Dewar says that it would 
require one and one-third million films of the 
thickness of his bubbles superimposed one upon 
another to have a total thickness of one inch. 

—_o——_ 


THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is the most widely read book in the 
world. The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
one of thirty distributing societies, has circulated 
300,000,000 copies. The yearly circulation 1s 
more than the ten “best sellers” together. 

—o——_- 


The Southern Baptists, the Presbyterians, the 
Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians recently 
pledged in one week $226,000,000 for missionary, 
educational and philanthropic work. 


A NEW FUEL. 


The residuary liquid from petroleum after 
kerosene and benzine have been obtained is 
known as mazout, and is being used in France 
as fuel by locomotives, hotels and some sugar 
refineries. It is now being sent there in large 


within a month. The custom’s tax upon it has 
been reduced from 240 to 11 francs per ton. 
NEW SPEED RECORD. 

Sadi Lecointe, the noted French aviator, in an 
officially-timed airplane test on December 16, 
covered a kilometre at the average speed of 190 
miles an hour, but at times attained the amazing 
speed of 226 miles per hour. | 

Professor Dorr estimates that the 

weighs 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 

It costs Princeton University $641.60 per year 
to educate a student. The tuition is only 
$174.00. Here is an actual loss of $467.60 an- 


nually to be made up from the income from en- 
dowment funds. 


earth 


The recent coal strike cost $126,000,000 ac- 
cording to 'W. D. McKinney, secretary of the 
‘Southern Ohio Coal Exchange. The miners 
lost in wages 60 million dollars, the railroads 40 
million and the operators 26 million. No esti- 
mate of the loss to industries forced to cease 
work has been made. 


G. M. Gordon, an aviator of Portland, Ore., 
proposes to fly around the world, starting from 
San Francisco before February. Honolulu will 
be his first stop. His route from there would 
be via Japan, Hongkong, Singapore, Colombo, 
Bombay, Aden and Port Said, and across the 
Mediterranean to Lisbon. He will then cross 
the Atlantic by way of the Azores, and return 
home by way of Central America and San Diego. 

The old soldiers of Illinois will honor the 
memory of the famous Civil War nurse, 
“Mother” Bickerdyke, with astatue to be erected 
in Galesburg, the town from which she took the 
first supplies to the front. Her devotion to the 
soldiers was untiring. She forgot herself in ‘her 
great love for others. The statue represents 
an army nurse giving a drink of cold water to a 
wounded soldier on the field. The inscription is 
eloquent in its simplicity—only the woman's 
name followed by the one word, “Mother.” 


In the first days in December a wonderful 
flight was made from Washington to New York 
by a postal airplane. Samuel C. Eaton, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, with 30,000 letters made the flight 
in 1 hour, 34 minutes, a rate of 138 miles per 
hour. 

The Third Liberty Loan bonds (four and one- 
quarter per cent,— due in 1928) are selling at 
less than ninety-four cents on the dollar, and so 
yield 5.02 per cent. It would be hard to find a 


quantities,—30,000 tons having been received better investment. 
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INTENSELY MISCHIEVOUS 


A bill for the “Promotion of Physical Educa- 
tion” is introduced into Congress at a time and 
in a way that makes it specifically mischievous, 
intentionally or otherwise. It must be con- 
fessed that there are indications that it is in- 
tended to be mischievous. _ 

It is at least most unfortunate that a bill with 
such sponsors as this bill has should be pre- 
sented at this time when the inevitable effect 
will be to jeopardize the Smith-Towner Bill. 

The assumption is from start to finish that 
there is to be no Department of Education, no 
Secretary of Education. The bill provides for 
the payment of twenty million dollars in salaries 
for supervisors and teachers of physical educa- 
tion alone in the year 1920-21 and _ thereafter 
from fort: to sixty millions a year for super- 
visors and teachers of physical education alone. 

Every friend of the public schools should rise 
up in holy wrath at the very suggestion of such 
a proposition, which can but jeopardize the bill 
which asks for a modest appropriation for aid 
in the payment of a decent wage to three-quar- 
ters of a million underpaid teachers. 

To attempt to create positions which are sure 
to provide salaries relatively large as compared 
with those of teachers in service, to receive 
combined. salaries ‘of from $40,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 after June 3, 1921, can hardly be char- 
acterized too severely no matter how eminent 
are the sponsors therefor. 

The Smith-Towner Bill makes provision for 
physical education, and, in all decency, any at- 
tempt to increase the appropriation for physical 
education or to improve the method of admin- 
istering it should have been presented as a fea- 
ture of the Smith-Towner Bill. That would 


not have been open to the charge of deliberately 
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planning to take the bread out of the mouths of 
750,000 devoted teachers whose salaries are 
scandalously low. 


“WHO PUT THE ‘SHUN’ IN EDUCATION?” 


Without endorsing the answers given to the 
question which William H. Allen asks in “Who 
Put the Shun in Educa-tion?” we are much im- 
pressed with this way of emphasizing the ten- 
dency of high school girls to “shun” teaching. 

It is of the utmost importance that every one 
should answer that question squarely. 

We give some of his answers, some with which 
we can agree, at least in a general way. 

“Too small salaries did it—much of it—but by 
no meaus all of it, for no channels of education 
are being shunned more than those that lead to 
highest paid positions; and other fields which 


even now pay less than teaching, like social 
work, have not lost their lure. 
“Competitors did it—much of it—but again 


not all of it, for boys and girls shun teaching who 
do not yet know of its competitors. 

“Lack of adventure did it. 

“Educational journalism did it by playing up 


-to devastating forces instead of exposing them 


and by featuring tail lights 
lights.” 

We confess we do not quite understand this, 
but if we are hit we are glad of it. 


and dummy head- 


GENERAL RICHARD W. YOUNG 


The death of General Richard W. Young of 
Salt Lake City is as near an irreparable loss as 
a death can be to the world. To us it is a deep 
personal loss. General Young was one of the 
world’s very remarkable men. He _ graduated 
at West Point in 1882. ‘After two years of ser- 
vice in the army he was granted leave of absence 
and studied law in Columbia University and was 
admitted to the bar in New York. He then re- 
turned to military service for two years and was 
on the staff of General Winfield S. Hancock. 

In 1889 he resigned from the army and prac- 
ticed law in Salt Lake City. In 1898, when the 
United States went into the Spanish-American 
War, he immediately volunteered his services 
and was commissioned Major of Light Artillery, 
but his legal talent led to his appointment as 
superior provost judge, and at the close of the 
war he was stationed in the Philippines, where he 
was president of the criminal branch of the su- 
preme court and prepared the criminal code 
which is still the law of the land. In 1901 he re- 
turned to the practice of law in Salt Lake City. 
When the United States entered the World War, 
although in his sixtieth year he entered the ser- 
vice and did noble service “over there” and was 
made Brigadier General. 

On December 20 he was the particularly 
brilliant guest at a dinner party given by Presi- 
dent John A. Widtsoe of the University of 
Utah. We have rarely enjoyed a more brilliant 
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conversationalist than was General Young on 
that evening. We were shocked the next day to 
learn that a few hours after the dinner party he 
went to the hospital for an operation, from which 
he did not recover. He appeared the picture of 
health as we parted. We mourn him as a noble 
specimen of American citizen in peace and in 
war, but we mourn him most deeply because of 
his personality. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


It is impossible to appreciate the reason for 
much of the opposition to the Smith-Towner bill 
for a Department of Education, a bill which 
seems so every way desirable and beneficial to 
all phases of education; and yet we know many 
men for whom we have highest esteem who are 
intensely opposed, and none of them. gives a 
reason that seems to us to have any weight that 
justifies opposition to such an important meas- 
ure. 

It is childish for the friends of the bill to dis- 
pose of the opposition by saying it is the influ- 
ence of this or that interest, race, or sect. The 
opposition is too far reaching and is too deep 
seated in the profession itself to be ignored. 

Most unfortunately the energy of the cham- 
pions of the bill is now devoted, of necessity, 
‘argely to a defence of the measure when all the 
force is needed in direct emphasis upon the 
necessity of and the virtues of the bill. It will 
be a calamity in many ways to have the bill lost 
now. Its defeat is unthinkable, but the opposi- 
tion is most threatening. 


ROUND TRIP AT FARE AND A THIRD 
RATE SECURED 


The United States Railroad Administration 
has granted a reduced rate of fare and a third 
for the Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, February 21 to 29. Further 
concessions have been secured which simplify 
very much the method of securing these rates. 
The new regulations are as follows:— 

1. Only round trip tickets will be sold at a 
rate of fare and a third, good via the same route 
in both directions. 

2. Purchaser must present to local ticket 
agent an official Identification Certificate signed 
by the Secretary of the N. E. A. 

3. One Identification Certificate is sufficient 
to include dependent members of family. 

4. Tickets will be sold to February 24. Local 
ticket agents can inform you of earliest starting 
date. 

5. Tickets must be validated at local ticket 
offices in Cleveland for return journey on day of 
departure not later than March 3. 

6. Members must have identification blanks 
properly signed to surrender to local agent when 
purchase is made. These can be secured by 
writing the State Director of the N. E. A. in 
each state or to N. E. A. headquarters. 

%. See that ticket agent understands this new 


reduced fare arrangement as soon as you receive 
this. In case he has not the information he can 
secure the tariffs which explain the arrange- 
ment in time to sell these tickets at reduced fare. 

8. These identification certificates have noth- 
ing to do with the war tax exemption. The Feb- 
ruary N. E. A. Bulletin explains in detail the 
exemption from war tax privilege granted to 
those whose expenses are being borne by gov- 
ernmental agencies such as boards of education, 
boards of regents, etc. 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


Boston University is to have an unusually 
important conference on “The Shortage of 
Teachers and Recruiting the Profession,” on 
February 6, at 525 Boylston Street, Boston. 


I. Authoritative data upon the shortage of 
teachers for New England and for the whole 
country. 


II. Why teachers are leaving the profession. 
Personal statements of ex-teachers and princi- 
pals. Replies to a questionnaire: “Reasons for 
the Discontent of Teachers.” Why teachers are 
staying in the profession; by a teacher of long 
experience. 

III. Recruiting the profession. 


1. What teachers in service can do; by one 
of them. 


2. What local school officers can do; by two 
of them. 


3. What state officials can do; by one of 
them. 


4. What normal students can do; by one of 
them who is already participating in a construc- 
tive movement in high schools. 

5. What heads of normal schools can do; by 
one of them who has already accomplished much. 


6. What advertising can do; by an expert of 
one of the leading advertising agencies of the 
country. 


IV. Discussions and resolutions. Steps for a 
campaign of recruiting the teaching profession. 

It is of the utmost importance that this con- 
ference be largely attended. There is an emer- 
gency greater than any of us can realize. 

State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Maine 
wrote for the Boston Herald on December 28, 
1919: “There are now eighty schools in Maine 
closed because it is impossible to provide teach- 
ers, and if present conditions continue there will 
be 500 schools in Maine next September that 
cannot open because there will be no teachers 
for them.” 

Dean A. H. Wilde of Boston University says: 
“Are the wealthier towns and cities to bid away 
teachers from the poorer ones, until at the end 
of the scale there is no teacher at all and no 
source to draw from? The teaching profession 
is becoming a procession of teachers going from 
place to place, at any time of the year, for 
greater or smaller advances in salary. Con- 
structive planning is necessary to save the 
schools,” 
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DR. JAMES F. MILLSPAUGH 

Dr. James F. Millspaugh, president emeritus 
of the State Teachers’ College of Los Angeles, 
died after a brief illness. Dr. Millspaugh wasa 
man of vision and wisdom in the realization 
thereof. He was principal of the Presbyterian 
Academy of Salt Lake City when Utah adopted 
the public school system, and he was elected as 
the first superintendent of the city. He resigned 
later to become principal of the Minnesota State 
Normal School at Winona, and went from there 
to the presidency of the State Normal School, 
which later became the Teachers’ College, of Los 
Angeles. It was under his skillful leadership that 
it went from tragically cramped conditions down 
town to an ideal plant after selling the old site, 
at the only time it could ever have been sold, 
for $600,000. His administration of the -school 
for a long term of service was one of boundless 
prosperity and undisturbed peace. In Salt Lake 
City, Winona and Los Angeles Dr. Millspaugh 
is genuinely and affectionately mourned. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

Dr. W. V. Bingham, head of the division of 
applied psychology of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
chairman of the division of anthropology and 
psychology of the National Research Council. 
Dr. Bingham is an authority on methods for 
measuring the intelligence of normal adults. 
Early in the war, as secretary of the committee 
on classification of personnel of the army, Dr. 
Bingham applied these methods to testing the 
mental capacity and fitness of recruits as a basis 
for assignment and training for particular mili- 
tary duties, and later continued this work as 
lieutenant-colonel in the personnel branch of 
the general staff. At present Dr. Bingham is 
connected with several bureaus of the Carnegie 
Institute, which are engaged in studying the 
application of these principles in commercial 
and industrial occupations. One of these 
bureaus, that of Personnel Research, is sup- 
ported by. annual contributions from thirty cor- 
porations. This bureau is engaged in ascer- 
taining the best methods for selecting and de- 
veloping executives, salesmen, and clerks. An- 
other bureau is applying the same principles in 
devetoping methods for selecting and _ thor- 
oughly training workers in about 900 positions 
in seven of the leading department stores of 
Pittsburgh. These stores contribute $32,000 
annually for these investigations. The financial 
support given this work of investigating and 
applying scientific mental tests reveals the con- 
fidence which is being placed ‘by corporations 
and store executives in the money value of a 
tational study of their employment problems. 


THE BATES PRESIDENT 
Dr. Clifton D.. Gray of Chicago is elected 
president of Bates College, the third president 
in the history of the college. Bates has always 
been a breeding place for teachers. Few col- 
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leges have had as large a proportion of its grad- 
uates follow teaching as a life profession as has 
Bates, and State Superintendent Augustus 0. 
Thomas lined up the State Department of Edu- 
cation with Bates College last summer in a re- 
markably profitable session for ‘high school 
teachers and principals. Bates intends to mag- 
nify its education department more than ever. 


CHILD LABOR CRIME 

An increase in the number of working chil- 
dren and a longer working day for children un- 
der sixteen was the effect of the war on child 
labor, according to a statement issued by the 
department of labor. Ina number of states an ap- 
preciable increase was noted in the violations of 
state laws following the decision by the Supreme 
court declaring the federal child labor law un- 
constitutional. In one case forty-seven out of 
fifty-three factories inspected were employing 
children under twelve, and in another state, 
where the minimum age for employment in the 
canneries was fourteen years, 721 under that 
age, including fifty not yet ten years old, were 


found at work in the summer of 1918, the state- 
ment says. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ART TEACHING 


Reading, Pennsylvania, for several years has 
had an innovation in the field of art education. 
Special classes are conducted by the Board of 
Education for the benefit of children who wish 
to receive special instruction in drawing and the 
kindred arts. These classes are limited to the 
children of the seventh and eighth grades, who 
meet at the studio in the ‘high school after 
school hours one afternoon each week and are 
given the benefit of special instruction and the 
special equipment which it is impossible to 
maintain in the grade schools. The enthusiasm 
of these children is remarkable. It is often a 
difficult matter to induce them to stop work 
promptly when their time is up. By means of 
these classes it is probable that the children who 
display talent for drawing may be helped in dis- 
covering the proper channels into which to di- 
rect their efforts. 


IMPORTANT IF TRUE 

It is publicly stated, and we have not seen it 
denied, that in the recent “raids on Reds” in New 
York City, one half of the arrests were of high 
school age, and the girls were especially vio- 
lently red. 

Remember that this does not say that they 
were high school students, quite the reverse. 
They should have been in school and were not. 
They were not required by law to be in school. 
It is a civic crime to allow young people of eigh- 
teen years and under to be out of school unless 
regularly employed, and even then they should 
be required to be at school enough to get a 
genuine knowledge of the American system of 
government. 
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EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 


Tax on the Transportation of Persons 


Place of issue of ticket 
| Name of carrier 

Ticket | Form Rail Water Transportation; . Seat Berth | Stateroom 

From 

To 

Via. 


— 


(Give name or names of transportation company) 


I certify that the charges for the services indicated above have been, 
or will be, paid for by the United States, or by the state or political 
subdivision thereof indicated below, are incurred in the performance of 
my official duties, and are exempt under section 500 of the revenue act, 
1918, from the tax imposed by said act. | 


(State, or political subdivision thereof, e. g., county, city, town, 
School District, etc.) 


(Signature of person claiming exemption) 


(Official Title) 


PENALTY FOR FRAUDULENT USE, 


$1,000 and imprisonment 


Transportation agents must not accept this certificate unless the cfficer or employee iteuing it ekcwus 


Satisfactory credentials. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


a THE ROCKEFELLER GIFTS. 


The following is the published list of gifts of John D. 
Rockefeller from time to time to various educational and 


kindred uses :— 


General Education Board $53,000,000 
University of Chicago 34,426.049 
Rush Medical Colleges 6,000,000 
Churches (known) 5,200,000 
Missions (known) 5,300,000 
Baptist foreign missionary fund 2,000,000 
Small colleges 2,400,000 
To fight hookworm disease 1,000,000 
Barnard College, New York City 1,375,000, 
Southern education fund 1,125,000 
Union Theological Seminary 1,100,000 
Harvard University 1,000,000 
Yale University 1,300,000 
Baptist Educational Society 1,000,000 
Juvenile reformatories 1,000,000 
Cleveland city parks 1,000,000 
Teachers’ College 500,000 
Johns Hopkins University 500,000 
State of New York for public parks 500,000 
Bureau municipal research, N. Y. 400,000 
Vassar College 600,000 
Brown University 325,000 
McMaster’s College 275,000 
Rochester Theological Seminary 250,000 
Cornell University 250,000 
Bryn Mawr College 250,000 
Case School Ap. Sciences, Cleveland 200,000 
Oberlin School 200,000 
Baptist Missionary Union 200,000 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta 200,000 
Sea Breeze Home, Coney Island 150,000 
Newton Theological Seminary 150,000 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn 125,000 
University of Wooster, Ohio 125,000 
Children’s seaside home 125,000 


Presbyterian work in Egypt and the Soudan 100,000 


Cleveland Social Settlement 100,000 
Syracuse University 100,000 
Grinnell University 200,000 
Smith College 300,000 
Wellesley College 300,000 
Columbia University 100,000 
Denison College 200,000 .... 
Curry Memorial 100,000 
Furman University 125,000 
Lincoln Memorial fund 100,000 
University of Virginia 100,000 
Cleveland Y. W. C. A. 115,000 ; 
University of Nebraska 100,000 — 
Arcade University 100,000 
Anti-Saloon League 350,000 
Connecticut Wesleyan University 100,000 
Salem (N. Y.) Academy 75,000 
St. Thomas’ College 60,000 ° 
Indiana University 50,000 
Mt. Holyoke College 50,000 
Shurtleff College 35,000 
School of Applied Design for Women 25,000 
Bucknell University 60,000 
William Jewell Institute 25,000 
Howard College 25,000 
Tarrytown Hospital 25,000 
Foreign Christian Board of America 25,000 
Italian earthquake relief fund - 10,000 
Miscellaneous gifts 20,000,000 
George Peabody College 250,000 
Agricultural work in South 133,000 
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Baptist churches 3,262,000 
Baptist local missions 2,300,000 
Baptist foreign missions 2,000,000 
Baptist Educational Society 1,000,000 
Western Reserve University 250,000 
¥. A, 3,860,000 


Study of animal “uses, Rockefeller 

Institute of Medical Résearch 15,000,000 
Johns Hopkins Medical School 1,500,000 
Ripon, Wis., College 50,000 


Hospitals and medical colleges 15,000,000 
Juvenile reformatories 2,000,000 
City of Cleveland 3,000,000 
Bird refuge in Louisiana 223,574 
American Academy in Rome 450,000 
New York Association, improve con- 

dition of the poor 200,000 
War victims in New York : 45,000 
Red Cross in Washington 100,000 
Personal gifts in 1914 3,214,000 
Universities and colleges, 1914 1,400,000 
Pomona College 125,000 
Southern education 140,650 
Southern Methodist College 200,000 
Earlham College 75,000 
Beloit College , 100,000 
Columbia College 100,000 
Macalester College 50,000 

0——- 


NEW PRESIDENT OF BATES COLLEGE. 
BY ALICE FROST LORD 


Lewiston 
In Dr. Clifton D. Gray of Chicago Bates College will 
find a new president — the third in its history — who, 


like his predecessors, is a Baptist clergyman. Bates was 
founded half a century ago by Dr. Oren B. Cheney as 
the first co-educational college in the land. When he 
passed on and the leadership fell to a graduate of Bates, 
Dr. George Colby Chase, the same spirit permeated the 
institution, although during his period of service the 
college was made undenominational. Now comes Dr. 
Gray, who is prominent in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, was formerly a pastor at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, and later at the Stoughton Street Baptist Church in 
Boston and recently became editor of the Standard, 
published in Chicago. 

Dr. Gray, although he has been in the Middle West 
for. the last seven years, is New England by birth and 
early education, for he was born in Somerville, Mass., 
took his degree of A. B. from Harvard and his mas- 
ter’s degree from Newton Theological Seminary. From 
the latter institution he received the degree of B. D. 
Then he was honored by having the degree of S. T. 3, 
conferred upon him from the University of Chicago and 
in 1901 he earned his Ph.D. after several months’ study 
of the Semetics in the British Museum at London. 

Travel abroad, service on important commissions for the 
Baptist denomination and contact with many people here 
and abroad who are doing big things in the world have 
given Dr. Gray a large vision and a training that will 
furnish splendid equipment for his new work. He is a 
fine appearing man, forty-five years old, with a wife and 
three sons, the oldest, seventeen. He likes New Eng- 
land and is glad to come into this state to serve the 
needs of Bates. His wife is a native of Somersworth, 
N. H., and both have many friends in and around Bos- 
ton. 

Bates is prospering in the good work. she is doing and 


is certain to achieve eyen higher records under this new 


leadership. 
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WHO OWNS THE 


[Chicago Tribune.] 


Railroad operation is tripartite. It embraces the rights 
of the public, the employees and the owners. Yet these 
three interests are one. They are insoluble. They flow 
out of a common fountain. 

Discussion of the railroad problem has produced a 
violent misuse of terms. Thoughtless persons hastily 
conclude that there is something sinister in the words 
“owners,” “public” and “worker.” Some extreme union- 
ists see in the term “owner” a sleek, smug capitalist with 
mutton chop whiskers and an infinite capacity for haughty 
domination. They visualize in the word “public” a flip- 
pant, middle class person who wears a white collar and 
whose wife likes to gather in small knots and discuss 
Ibsen. 

Your unthinking citizen has the same idea of the owner. 
And he thinks the railroad worker is a ferocious in- 
dividual whose face always wears a look of intense dis- 
satisfaction. Perhaps the cartoonists have done _ this. 
They have a facility for symbol. The capitalist is a silk 
hat. The worker, a square sort of skull cap. The tra- 
ditions of peace or enmity are supplied by the fervent 
handclasp or the sniff of scorn. The real essence of hu- 
man understanding is absent. This essence is that the 
capitalist, the public and the worker are all the same in- 
dividual. An American citizen is nothing else for ail 
his silk hat, his square cap or his laundered collar. 

lf we can abolish the spook of smug looks and mutton 
chops we shall begin on a better understanding. If we 
can dismiss the complacent white collar we shall get oa 
better still. If we can forget the scowl under the paper 
bag cap we shall have an entirely new standard of values. 

The owner of the roads is myriad. In the hundreds of 
thousands of him there doubtless are many mutton chops, 
but for every mutton chop there are a hundred sack suits, 
and for every sack suit a thousand pairs of overalls. 
For the owner of the railroads is the man who holds life 
insurance. He is the man who puts by his money. He 
is the man who invests prudently in shares of all kinds. 
He is the man who earns his daily pay in enterprises 
which depend for life and expansion upon the railroads. 

Railroads have been the best American’ investment. 
Surpluses of thousands of concerns, each holding the 
smaller surpluses of individuals, have been re-invested in 
railroads. The rail system is no mutton chop enterprise. 
It represents the accumulated energies of hundreds of 
thousands of citizens for many years. 

The organized worker asks: “Who is the public?” The 
answer is: “You.” He asks: “Who is the owner?” 
And again the answer is very likely to be “You.” 

The ownership of the railroads is one of the main 
roots of the national tree. Its fibres extend and ramify 
into every avenue of life and into almost every Ameri- 
can home. 

There is a distinct obligation to the workers. There is 
an obligation to the public. There is an obligation to the 
owners. These obligations are interdependent. If one 
fails, all fail. Let us be warned of these obligations lest 
in some misplaced factional zeal we tread on our own 
toes. 


BETTER SPEECH MOVEMENT. 
[Report of Superintendent Charles S. Foos.] 


During the past few years several movements have 
started for better speech. Boards of education are taking 
up the matter tending to correct speech disorders among 
pupils. The most noticeable speech disorders are stam- 
mering and lisping, besides there is defective phonation 
of many sounds, talking through the teeth, elimination of 
sounds and what not. 
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"work has-béén under way in Reading since 1905, 
whén Professor O. H. Ennis of Chicago, a specialist i 
stuttering and stammering, helped many of the pupils to 
overcome vocal difficulties and was followed up by Miss 
Stout, one of the supervisors. A year or more ago Miss 
Kate High, one of our grade teachers, who fitted herself 
especially for this work, devoted the afternoon sessions 
from February to June to these pupils with the result 
that more than two hundred were tested. in the grades 
as follows :— 


No. of pupils 78 35 36 33 16 8 & 8 217 

Of this number mfinety-one were under instruction from 
March to the end of June, Each class received one les- 
son every two weeks. All were given work for daily 
home practice. Ten of these pupils are no more in the 
classes because their teachers say their speech is normal. 

At the opening of the schools in September, 1919, many 
new pupils were examined. The results of examination 
by grades were :— 


Lisp 20: 33-98. 32: 37 16:.7% 8 172 
Other defects 136 62 29 29 15 7 4 0 2R2 

168 98 62 72 59 34 20 5 58 


Classes are held in each building for the pupils, from 
grades three to eight, inclusive. At present there are 270 
on the list, but new pupils are constantly coming in. 

Besides those enumerated above, there were twenty-one 
children whose hearing is defective. These children we 
propose to give lip-reading as an aid to understanding 
what others say. Of these twenty-one, five are classed as 
deaf pupils. These five each have a special lesson. 

The lesson plan is :— 

1. Relaxation and breathing exercises tending to cor- 
rect physical habits. 


2. Mouth gymnastics. 
3. Lesson for the day. 


It takes two weeks to cover the city; because of this, 
each pupil is given work for daily practice. 

In a report Miss High cites three instances of what is 
being done :— 

No. 1. Boy, Grade 3, Maple and Cotton Building, had 
difficulty with the sound th combined with r. After work- 
ing with him a short time, showing him just what position 
the lips and tongue must take to give the combination thr- 
correctly, and having him imitate me, he was able to give 
it correctly. Then we drilled on syllables and words con- 
taining thr, and used the words in sentences. He prac- 
ticed daily for two weeks at home. At my last visit +his 
teacher said he had no more difficulty. 

No. 2. Boy, Grade 4, Fourth and Elm Building. In 
March, 1919, he lisped the s sound singly and in all com- 
binations. He has worked well in class and practiced 
faithfully between classes. He is ready to be excused 
from attendance at these classes. 

No. 3. Boy, Grade 6, Schuylkill Avenue and West Elm 
Building. A very nervous boy, who stammers badly. His 
speech is improving and he is not so nervous as last 
March. On November 18 Miss Mason wrote: “Miss High, 
I am pleased to report I notice a marked improvement in 
Franklin Shuler’s reading, he does not hesitate for such 
a long time before he can start to read. I think it will be 
a wonderful cure, if he can overcome it as he seems to be 
on the way of doing.” 


The Christmas mail surpassed all records. Chicago 
handled nearly two million parcel post packages in 
eight days, and the New York office handled sixteen 
million pieces in two days. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ANOTHER DISAPPOINTMENT FOR THE 
“WETS.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on 
January 12, dismissed the motions which had 
been filed by the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, seeking pergission to 
bring test proceedings for determining the con- 
stitutionality of the Prohibition Amendment, It 
based this decision on the ground that the mo- 


tions disregarded two principfes of jurisdiction 


which had been established from the beginning: 
One that a citizen of a state could not bring suit 
against the state without its consent; the other 
that the Federal Constitution does not create 
jurisdiction, but only apportions it, and that, 
under the Constitution, the Supreme Court has 
no jurisdiction in such a case as that from New 
Jersey. 
BERGER AGAIN REFUSED A SEAT. 

The House of Representatives, on January 10, 
again refused a seat to Victor L. Berger of Mil- 
waukee, who had been re-elected as a Socialist 
candidate from the Fifth Wisconsin district. The 
vote this time was 328 to 6, as compared with 
the vote of 311 to 1, by which the House refused 


. him a seat last November. This time his cause 


was espoused by Representative Mann, former 
Republican leader of the House, but his appeal 
seems to have had little effect upon the vote. 
Berger was convicted under the Espionage Act 
for giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
was sentenced to twenty years imprisonment,— 
at present being out on heavy bail. He now 
defiantly repeats all the utterances for which he 
was originally sentenced, and declares that he 
will run again and again, until Congress admits 
him. His constituents have already nomi- 
nated him, but the Governor of Wisconsin an- 
nounces that he will not call another election in 
the Fifth District. 
RATIFICATIONS EXCHANGED. 

Ratifications of the Peace Treaty were finally 
exchanged at Paris on January 10—the United 
States being the only one of the five chief Allied 
Powers that was not represented. The cere- 
mony was a simple one, and was over in a few 
minutes, Baron von Lersner, the head of the 
German mission, being the first to affix his 
signature to the protocol, which provided for 
reparation for the sinking of the German war- 
ships at Scapa Flow, and insured the carrying 
out of the armistice terms. The other signa- 
tories were Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Siam, Czechoslovakia and Uru- 
guay. Technically, at least, this exchange of rati- 
fications, so far as the nations of Europe are con- 
cerned,’ marks the conclusion of the great war, 
for, by the terms of the treaty, it was to go into 
force whenever Germany and three of the lead- 
ing Allied Powers should ratify. 

THE STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Technically, also, the United States and Ger- 


many are still at war; but only technically, for 
even if no compromise arrangement were 
reached for ratification of the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant of the League of Nations, some sep- 
arate declaration of peace could be made. Al- 
ready trade relations are being resumed. The 
call for the first meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations, to assemble at Paris on Jan- 
uary 16, was issued by President Wilson, be- 
cause he had been personally designated to per- 
form that function. Forty-two separate treaties, 
agreements and conventions await. consideration 
of the Peace Council, covering every item of in- 
ternational concern; but the United States will 
not be represented on any of the commissions 
for carrying out the terms of the Treaty, and 
many of the matters involved in the separate 
agreements referred to are matters which lie 
outside the scope of our national interests. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN ACTION. 


The first meeting of the Executive Council of 
the League of Nations was held in Paris on Jan- 
uary 16, the representatives of eight Allied Pow- 
ers being in attendance. M. Bourgeois was 
unanimously chosen permanent chairman, and 
Sir Eric Drummond was installed as secretary. 
The Powers represented were France, Great 
Britain, Japan, Italy, Belgium, Brazil, Greece 
and Spain. The first act of the Council was to 
announce the reopening of commercial relations 
with the Russian people, and the giving of facili- 
ties “to the Russian co-operative organizations 
which are in direct touch throughout Russia” so 
that they may arrange for the import of neces- 
saries of which the Russian people are in sore 
need in exchange for goods of which there is a 
surplus supply. Although this announcement is 
accompanied with a statement that it does not 
imply any change in the policies of the Allied 
Governments toward the Soviet Government, it 
has occasioned a good deal of surprise and 
criticism. 

THE CURBING OF SEDITION. 

The necessity of more stringent laws for the 
curbing of sedition has been under consideration 
in both branches of Congress. The Senate 
passed, without even a record vote, what is 
known as the Sterling bill, named for Senator 
Sterling of Minnesota, who framed it. It pen- 
alizes with a fine of $5,000 or five years’ impris- 
onment, or both, the writing, uttering, mailing 
or distributing material advocating the over- 
throw of the United States Government, or of 
all government, by force, or violence, or through 
assassination and sabotage. In the House, the 
Graham bill, reported by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, defines sedition compre- 
hensively, and carries a death penalty where 
murder is the result of the use of force and vio- 
lence in an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. 

THE COAL COMMISSION AT WORK. 


The coal commission, appointed by President 
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Wilson to settle the issues raised by the recent ,. - 


strike of the bituminous coal miners, has begun 
its work. The minets have agreed in advance 
to accept the decisions of the commission; and 
the operators have made a similar agreement, 
subject to the reservation that the operators 
could not legally participate in a price-fixing 
agreement, unless it were provided that such an 
agreement would expire with the Lever food 
and fuel control act. At-the beginning of the 
discussion the miners presented their original 
demands for a sixty per cent. increase in wages, 
a thirty-hour working week, and six other con- 
cessions. President ‘Wilson’s letter creating the 
commission empowered it only to make an 
award which would “serve as a basis upon whici 
a new wage agreement can be made.” 


THE SUCCESS OF THE “REDS.” 


The continuing successes of the Russian Boi- 
shevist troops, the collapse of the Siberian 
movement headed by Admiral Kolchak, and the 
retreat of General Denikine’s forces from the 
Moscow front are regarded by Allied officials 
and diplomats a3 constituting the threat of a 
possible invasign of Europe, and a serious men- 
ace to the peace of the world, They are also so 
serious a menace to China and Japan that the 
Tokio Government is taking active steps to halt 
the advance before it reaches the very threshold 
of Manchuria and Japan. Recent developments 
indicate that the “Reds” intend to bring military 
pressure to bear upon the Baltic provinces, 
Poland, and the new _ nationalities which the 
Versailles Conference has been erecting in Cen- 
tral Europe, and that this will be the front 
chosen for invasion of Europe. It is for this 
that the Bolshevist agents at Dorpat have been 
trying to wring from Esthomia an agreement 
which would give them access to a Baltic water 
base. 

GERMANY UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 

Berlin was the scene of so great disorder and 
rioting on January 13 as to lead to a proclama- 
tion of martial law throughout Germany. A 
mob instigated by Independents and Commun- 
ists, as a protest against the industrial councils’ 
bill, which the Reichstag had under considera- 
tion, gathered about the Reichstag building, and 
made repeated attempts to force an entrance. It 
assailed savagely the police v.ho were on guard, 
and the police finally retaliated with bombs and 
machine guns, until fifty or more persons were 
killed and many wounded. It is charged that 
the mob was signaled to the attack by Indepen- 
dent deputies from within the Reichstag. The 
rioting went on through the evening, after the 
main attack was repulsed, and numerous personal 
attacks were made upon officers and troops out- 
side the fighting zone. 


QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 


BY SUPERINTENDENT L. L. GALDWELL 


Monmouth, Illinois 


Do I, as a teacher, really know and appreciate 
America’s greatness? Or is my knowledge 
limited to certain narrow textbook studies in 
normal school and college? 

What do I know of the present industrial sit- 
uation—strikes, I. W. W.'s, Reds, Bolshevism, 
etc.? Does it seem really serious to me, or do 
I take it as a matter of course of not unusual 
newspaper gossip? Have I the nerve to speak 
out firmly and to act fearlessly against radical- 
ism? Do I really think on the subject, or is my 
opinion moulded entirely for me by others? 


If I were to propose an effective settlement 
for the present labor troubles, what would it be? 
Or must I confess that my knowledge and under- 
standing of present economic conditions is so 
meagre and faulty that I can not intelligently 
discuss the subject even with my pupils? If I, 
as a teacher, can not lead children into clear, 
reasonable, forceful thinking on this subject, 
who will establish their knowledge, beliefs and 
ideals as the workers, managers, investors, 
producers, etc., of tomorrow? 

Am I doing anything as an individual to help 
lower the present high cost of living? Or is 
there anything I can do? Is thrift training any 
part of my program of education? 


What large civic and social ideals do I have 
that I would really and passionately defend? 
Are these ideals truly American when measured 
by the standards of Washington, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt? If I were recommending ten of the 
best books for my pupils to read on the spirit 
and ideals of true Americanism, what would 
they be? 

What are the most needed qualities in true 
American citizenship today? Am I doing any- 
thing essentially worth while in my teaching to 
develop them? Is my work producing desired 
effects, or am I merely puttering at it? 

What am I doing to improve my knowledge, 
widen my vision, sharpen my ideals, and make 
myself “felt as a force for decency, a force for 
clean living, for civic righteousness”? 

Think it over. Then think it over again. 
Where do you stand? What kind of a model 
are you? In modern motor language, is your 
Americanism of the well-balanced, easy-to-start, 
smooth-running, dependable, powerful, efficient, 
hang-to-the-road type: or is it an old, cracked, 
out-of-date, one or two cylinder kind that goes 
“kee-putt, kee-putt, kee-peter”? Think it over. 
Then think it over again. 


The public will pay Babe Ruth $20,000 for half a year, and Jack Dempsey $100,000 or $300,- 
000 for a single fight, but they will not pay their college professors enough to live on. A pro- 
fessional baseball player sells for $130,000; a professor is secured from one of the Western col- 
leges for a few dollars more than he was receiving there. 

—Helen H. Taft, Acting President of Bryn Mawr. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CITIZENSHIP IN SCHOOL AND OUT. By Arthur 
W. Dunn, specialist in civic education, United States 
Bureau of Education, and Hannah Margaret Harris, 
of the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. IIlustrated. 
Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 88 cents. 

In the dragnet that’ scooped in the “Reds” in New York 
City half of the prisoners were boys and girls — and 
the girls were the more vicious — of high school age. 

If. this means anything it means that the children in the 
elementary schools had no civic education that would re- 
Strain their unAmerican spirit or develop American 
loyalty. 

The movement towards Americanizing adults and 
young people above compulsory school age is greatly 
needed and cannot be utilized too soon or too effectively, 
but it would have cost nothing and would have been a 
hundred times more effective if it had been attended to 
in the first six grades in the public schools. “Citizenship 
in School and Out” meets this need most genuinely. It 
teaches citizenship in all its valuable phases through action, 
through creative action in citizenship. - 

This remarkably suggestive book utilizes the home, the 
school and the community in the creation of civic habits 
of loyalty, of Americanism. 


COMMON ANIMAL NOTE BOOK. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. With Outline Drawings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company. Pocket size. 125 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
No one has the combination of genius and mastery of 

nature study as captivatingly and educationally as has 

Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, and her company knows 

how to issue her Notes in a form to be most serviceable 

in school and out, at home and abroad, at minimum cost. 

In this book she gives the information that is helpful with 

illustrations that are suggestive. The common animals 

treated are: Bat, Cat, Chipmunk, Cow, Dog, Donkey, Fox, 


Goat, Gopher, Guinea Pig, Horse, Mole, Mouse, Musk- 
rat, Newt, Opossum, Pig, Porcupine, Prairie Dog, Rabbit, 


Raccoon, Sheep, Skunk, Snake, Flying Squirrel, Squirrel, 
Toad, Turtle, Weasel and Woodchuck. 


THE STUDY OF WEATHER. 
New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
Another new subject for study in school! ! Yes, and 

a good one; a study of real life; a study of something in 

nature that is everywhere; a study of something that has 

never been twice alike in the lifetime of any one. 

The weather has always been with everyone, indoors 
and outdoors, since the earth was formed, and its prob- 
lems have been for every scientist that has ever had a 
thought about Nature and its forces, and yet we are only 
now beginning to even think scientifically about the 
weather, and even now few dare to hint that students 
even in high schools should make a careful study of the 
weather. Here is a school book on “The Study of 
the Weather.” Few persons are troubled about the 
weather till the weather troubles them, but whoever 
studies this book carefully will always be interested in 
the weather, will have most interest in the weather when 
it is most troublesome. 


By E. H. Chapman. 


GARGOLES AND OTHER POEMS. By Richard 


Mumford James. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 108 

pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here are sixty bits of verse on almost as many different 
provocations. The famous “dunes” along the Indiana 
shores of Lake Michigan are most in evidence. There are 
nine groups of verses on Chicago, one on Butte. 


THE MEASURES OF THE POETS. A New System 
of English Prosody. By M. A: Bayfield. New bd) cia 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.60. 

Here is a book that is sure to develop intense friends 
and hysterical critics. It is heroic to. the. last degree. It 
challenges conventionalities with the fanaticism of the 
Bolshevists, and yet it has all the appearance of ardent 
loyalty to science. It is, fascinating reading, even to one 
who lays no claim to high appreciation of the science of 
versification. The distinctions drawn are so clear as to 
be compelling, and the demonstrations appear to have the 
convincing power of mathematical demonstrations. 

The purpose of the book is to assist both students and 
lovers of poetry in general towards such a complete en- 
joyment of the beauty and music of English verse as can 
only be attained through a clear comprehension of its. 
metrical framework. 

If this end is to be achieved, the author insists that we 
must have a system of prosody that is sound in principle 
and not liable to break down when tested; he therefore 
attempts to sweep away entirely the traditional prosody 
based upon the iambic, and to build up a new, system upon 
the trochaic base, a system which, he maintains, provides. 
the first and indispensable requisite — continuity of 
rhythm, 

A FIRST ENGLISH BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHOSE MOTHER TONGUE IS NOT ENGLISH. 
By Walter Ripman. (Ninth Edition.) New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

This in an interesting book, “quite English” you know. 
There is much in it that is attractive and suggestive, but 
we wonder how it will strike an American teacher to find 
in the “First English Book for the Teaching of English 
to Boys and Girls Whose Mother Tongue Is Not English,” 
in the Fourth Lesson, the teaching of “the present par- 
ticiple of an infinitive verb.” It is at least strong meat for 
beginners. 

The Seventh Lesson is on “the past participle of an in- 
finitive verb.” The Twelfth Lesson teaches: A. M. ante- 
meridiem (Latin for before noon). P. M. post-meridiem. 
(Latin for after noon). 

The book is decidedly interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Elizabeth Cary Agassiz.” By Lucy Allen 
Price, $3. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Lover’s Rosary.” By Brookes More. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: The Cornhill] Company. 

“The Cart of Many Colors.” By Nannine La Villa 
Meiklejohn. Price, $1.65, net. New York: E. P. Duttom 
& Co. 


“Readings in Literature.” Book II. By Dyer and Brady. 
— “A First Book in Algebra.” By Fletcher Durell and 
E. E. Arnold. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Brightness and Dullness in Children.” By Herbert 
Woodrow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Topical Outline of the Geography of Europe.” By 


Paton. 


H. W. Fairbanks. — “Forward Looking Lessons in 
United States History’—Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
By W. J. Savage. — “Hill Trails and Open Sky.” 


By 
Harry Noyes Pratt. San Francisco, Calif.: Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company. 

“The Psychology of Musical Talent.’”” By Carl Emil 
Seashore. Price, $2.40. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Book of Ice-Cream. By Walter W. Fisk. Price, 
$2. 50. New York: The Macmilian Company. 

“The Purpose of Education.’ By St. George Lane Fox 
Pitt. Price, $2.50, — “The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor.” 
By Arthur Everett Shepley. Price, $1.50. — ‘Martyred! 
Towns of France.” By Clara E, Laughlin. Price, $3.50. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Oculists and Physicians 


ma:y years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort, Buy Murine of 


your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interesteé@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE BYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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Nothing Forced About This— 


Just Natural Interest 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ACLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


B-48 56-18 


in all ordinary conditions. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Sold by Druggists @ 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. : 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


19-20-21: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid- 
dle West joint meeting at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Office secretary, 
Clotilde Ware, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York. 

23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


23: School Garden Association of 
America. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Secretary, Murphy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Because teachers 
of the South School District, em- 
bracing five large schools, were in- 
fluenced to withdraw from a con- 
ference of the teachers of the city 
respecting a general increase of 
salaries, a spirited discussion is go- 
ing on in the newspapers in regard 
to reported unfavorable conditions 
in the schools of the south district 
and autocratic and inefficient man- 
agement on the part of the district 
committee. 


PLY MOUTH. The Plymouth 
school committee on January 12 
voted to.increase the salary of all 


of the teachers in town, including 
Superintendent Ralph C. Jenkins 
$300, to be paid in two equal pay- 
ments on February 1 and at the 
end of the school year. The vil- 
lage of Terryville is in the town of 
Plymouth. 


WEST HARTFORD. Keith C. 
Brown, for the past four years di- 
rector of music in the public 
schools, has resigned his position 
to enter business life. Mr. Brown 
had leave of absence during the 
war and was active in organizing 
musical forces in Italy and France. 
In connection with his work in 
West Hartford he has given in- 
struction in music in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He will lo- 
cate in Boston February 1 and en- 
gage in group life insurance. 

Miss Mabel E. Hanks, a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Holyoke College, who for 
the past ten years has taught 
French in the West Hartford High 
School, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in the Hartford 
High School. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. An increase in the 
attendance at the public schools of 
at least 1.000 pupils was believed by 
Superintendent W. Dykes 
to be imminent as the result of 
the going into effect of the amend- 
ment to the state compulsory edu- 
cational law which requires all pu- 
pils between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years to attend school at 
least six months in the school year. 
The estimate of the increase was 
made by Mr. Dykes following the 
application made at his office for 


more than 300 admission tickets to 
the various schools. A. J. Haygood, 
compulsory attendance officer for 
Atlanta, is on duty and has begun 
the work of locating any children 
of school age who heretofore had 
not applied for school admission 
tickets. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has gone on record in 
favor of teaching thrift in the public 
schools. 


SPRINGFIELD. Students in 
Springfield High School, who main- 
tain the best standards of scholar- 
ship, hereafter will be elected to 
membership in the “Triple S” or 
Springfield Scholarship Society, 
which has been organized as a re- 
sult of recommendations made by a 
committee of teachers appointed 
last year. Students elected to mem- 
bership will be awarded a special 
diploma with the seal of the society 
and a bronze medal. 

Instituting of the society in the 
high school was brought about with 
a view of raising the standard of 
scholarship and in order to offer 
some tangible reward to those stu- 
dents who maintain the best stand- 
ard and do the best work in their 
studies. The movement was begun 
last year when a committee of 
teachers was instructed to deter- 
mine what form such recognition 
should take and what requirements 
should be met to entitle students 
to some recognition. 

Committee’s recommendations :— 


The committee presented the 
plan for the “Triple S” with the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


School Books Be: 


sinning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


- protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


following outline of the require- 
ments for election :— 


l. The student must have been in 
attendance two full semesters. 

2. The student must have main- 
tained an average grade of 85 per 
cent. or more throughout his en- 
tire high school course. 

3. He must have received a gen- 
eral average of 90 per cent. or 
above in one major. 

4. He must have taken some ac- 
tive part in some extra-curricula 
activity recognized by the school. 

5. His general character must be 
of a type that will warrant confer- 
ring of a school honor. 

The committee made its report 
before the faculty and the report 
was adopted. Upon investigation 
following the adoption of the re- 
port, it was found that twenty- 
two seniors were eligible for elec- 
tion to the new organization. It 
was decided that a recognition as- 
sembly should be held during Com- 
mencement Week, at which time 
there should be presented three re- 
wards: (1) the diploma, (2) tu 
seal, and (3) the medal. 


MAINE. 


SANFORD. The annual meeting 
of York County teachers in Sanford 
Friday, January 9, was well at- 
tended, over 300 being present. 

In stating the theme of the con- 
vention the president called atten- 
tion to the great need at the pres- 
ent time of greater co-operation 
among neighboring school systems 
in promoting efficiency in educa- 
tion in order to meet the peculiar 
demands of the present crisis, as 
the theme or slogan for the asso- 
ciation. He concluded with these 
words: “All together for greater 
efficiency—and safety.” 

Dr. Dunnack. state librarian, fol- 
lowed with a most interesting pa- 
per on “The State of Maine,” show- 
ing its superior past accomplish- 
ments in many lines and its ability 
to lead now. 

Miss Rich demonstrated how to 
use the Victrola in the schoolroom. 

Superintendent Cone of Bruns- 


wick read a scholarly paper on the 
modern novel. 

Miss King of Portland gave a 
very practical talk on 
emphasizing sentence 


Language,” 
rather than 


paragraph work in the first six 
grades and_ building vocabularies 
through good literature and oral 
English. 

Dr. Thompson, the last speaker of 
the day, emphasized the need of 
teaching pupils to do things rather 
than teaching them how to do 
things. Teach children to read, not 
talk to them about how they should 
read. He said that the public must 
value their schools more highly. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Superintendent 
Fred Benson, Buxton Centre; vice- 
president, Carl H. Ranger, princi- 
pal York High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Elsie Kench, San- 
ford: executive committee, Superin- 
tendent M. T. Goodrich, Kenne- 
bunk; Superintendent Eugene 
Foster, York Village; Miss Eva 
Thompson, Saco. 

A motion was made to instruct 
the executive committee to call into 
existence a council of teachers to 
represent the interests of teachers 
in York County and was passed. 

The York Schoolmasters’ Club 
met at the close of the convention 
and elected officers for the year 
1920: President, Superintendent IL 
Z. Allen, Biddeford; vice-president, 
Principal H. H. Burnham, Biddeford 
High School; secretary, Professor 
E. R. Woodbury, Saco. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. President R. C. Mac- 
Laurin of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology died suddenly Janu- 
ary 14 after a very short illness. 
Impressive funeral servicesS were 
held on Sunday, January 18, in 
which all of the faculty, student 
body and many of the Alumni par- 
ticipated. 

BOSTON. A conference on the 
shortage of teachers and _ recruit- 
ing the profession is called by the 
School of Education of Boston Uni- 


versity to meet in Boston Friday, 
February 6. 
The provisional program in- 


cludes the following :— 

1. Authoritative data upon the 
shortage of teachers for New Eng- 
land and for the whole country. 

2. Why Teachers are Leaving the 
Profession. ‘Personal statements of 


ex-teachers and principals. Replies 
to a questionnaire: “Reasons for 
the discontent of teachers.” Why 
teachers are staying in the profes- 
sion; by a teacher of long experi- 
ence. 


3. Recruiting the Profession. (a) 
What teachers in service can do; by 
one of them. (b) What local school 
officers can do; by two of them. 
(c) What state officials can do; by 
one of them; (d) What normal stu- 
dents can do; by one of them who 
is already participating in a con- 
structive movement in high schools. 
(e) What heads of normal schools 
can do; by one of them who has 
already accomplished much. (f) 
What advertising can do; by an ex- 
pert of one of the leading advertis- 
ing agencies of the country. 


4. Discussions and Resolutions. 
Steps for a campaign of recruiting 
the teaching profession. 

Invite members of your school 
board to be present. Could some 
of your teachers attend? There 
is nothing exclusive about the con- 
ference. 

The conference is intended to be 
hopeful, constructive, and immedi- 
ately fruitful. With wise and con- 
certed effort much may be done be- 
tween now and summer to induce 
promising students to enter the col- 
leges and normal schools and their 
graduates to enter teaching. 

The conference needs you. Will 
you come? Please reply at once to 
Arthur H. Wilde. director of the 
School of Education, Boston Uni- 


versity, 525 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 
ORANGE. C. Eugene Coolidge 


has resigned as manual training in- 
structor in the local schools. 
The business demands of his 
pattern-making shop on East River 
Street have become so urgent that 
he has found it impractical to con- 
tinue in the position which he has 
held for the past eleven and one- 
half years. Mr. Coolidge is a pat- 
tern-maker and wood-worker of ex- 
ceptional ability, and the town has 
been fortunate in having his ser- 
vices for so many years. He has 
done fine work in the schools, and . 
students and townspeople apprecti- 
ate it. It is understood that this 
department of school work will be 
discontinued for the present, at 
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SS 


E> 


We 


Al Government 


icanism within our people.” 
Adopted on Dec. 17, 1919, by the ; 

Joint Committee on Education of j 

the U. S. Senate and House of : 
Representatives. ) 

| 


Resolution 


66 BE it resolved that it is 

the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Education of 
the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives that 
the motion picture industry 
of the United States be re- 
quested to do all that is within 
its power to uphold and 
strengthen the spirit of Amer- 


SS 


HE future of America lies in the hearts 
of the young. 


The way their ideas are formed about our 
country is one of the biggest things in their 
education. 


The screen has never given a finer ex- 
ample of its power to instil love of country 
into young hearts than this stirring Para- 
mount Artcraft picture, “The Copperhead,” 
which had just been made when the above 
Resolution was passed. 


All you have taught about history, good 
government and good citizenship will be 
illuminated by the exploits of Milt Shanks. 


Milt Shanks loved his country well 
enough not only to risk dying for it, but 
to live for it, living for it through all kinds 
of odium, eating his heart out in secret, not 
able to tell wife, child or friend. 


What was it the President asked Milt 
to do? 
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See “The Copperhead” and you will find 
out. 


And in the finding out your pupils will 
realize that the strongest waters of patriot- 
ism run deep and silent. 


“The Copperhead”. is full of stirring, 
military action and excitemenit. 


You will enjoy it every bit as much as the 
young folk. ; 


Verify the date it is coming to your. thea- 
tre and arrange for the whole school to go. 


Demonstrate to exhibitors of motion pic- 
tures that they really have your co-opera- 
tion when they show better Motion Pic- 
tures. 


presents 


LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Founded on the play of the 


same name by 


Augustus Thomas, froma PLAYERS -LASKY 


story by Frederick Landis 


ADOLPH LUKOR Pres JESSE L.LASKY Pres CECI. B 
YoRK 


Adapted Gnd directed 
TION by 
Charles Maigne 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley; Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! Us 
COLORADO TEACHERS* AGENCY Denver, Colorado 


least, or until another instructor 
can be secured. 


PITTSFIELD. John F. Gannon. 
for the past eight years assistant 
superintendent of the Worcester 
public schools, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Pittsfield 
schools at a salary of $5,000. He is 
a native of Worcester, forty-four 
years old and has four children. 
His wife is a sister of Judge Philip 
J. O'Connell of the superior court. 
Mr. Gannon was graduated from 
Holy Cross in 1896 and received the 
A. M. degree from Holy Cross in 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


What Do 
You Need 


For Your 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


We can send 
it to you 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat 
Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


1902. He graduated from the Wor- 
cester State Normal School in 1897 
and later attended Columbia ex- 
tension course for teachers, Har- 
vard summer school and Northeast- 
ern College. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Worcester Playground 
Commission for six years. He is a 
trustee of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, taught in Worces- 
ter grammar schools three years, 
was in Newark, N. J., for a while 
and for nine years taught physics 
and chemistry at Worcester High 
School. He is a member of severa) 
educational associations. Mr. Gan- 
non was highly recommended by 
school and city officials and busi- 
ness men of Worcester. If he ac- 
cepts the election he will begin his 
work on or before February. 1. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. J. B. Carver, chief at- 
tendance officer of the _ public 
school system, notes a marked im- 
provement in the desire of foreign- 
born parents to send their children 
to school. Mr. Carver says: “We 
have found that one-third of our 
trouble was due to the foreign- 
born parent’s failure to appreciate 
the value of education to their 
children.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Everett Clark, state 
supervisor of evening schools, has 
resigned to become director of 
Americanization in Ansonia, Conn. 
Mr. Clark is a native of Pittsfield, 
and a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the class of 1906. After 
teaching for several years in Coe’s 
Academy, the Amesbury (Mass.) 
High School, the Nashua High 
School, and the Nashua evening 
schools, he became principal of the 
Nashua Junior High School and the 
Quincy Street Grammar School. 
During the year 1918-19 he was di- 


rector of the Nashua’ evening 
schools. 
DURHAM. General Frank S. 


Streeter of Concord told the school 
men assembled at New Hampshire 
College for the mid-winter meet- 
ing of superintendents and head- 
masters that the state board of edu- 
cation hopes to make the schools 
of New Hampshire the best in the 
country and to make a teacher’s 
certificate in this state an asset to 
its fortunate possessor. The 
great step to be taken to secure the 
realization of what General 
Streeter said might be called his 
“dream” was, he said, to secure 


and keep competent teachers. 
“We must have competent teach- 
ers.” he declared, “or petition our- 
selves into educational bankruptcy. 
There is a shortage of teachers that 
is serious and school boards must 
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be made to realize that we are faced 
by an emergency. We members of 
the State board want you to tell us 
what is in the minds of the teachers 
of New Hampshire. 

To this end -we are going to 
send you a circular letter on which 
you will be asked to tell us how 
many teachers in your district ex- 
pect to remain with you next year: 
how many will leave at the end of 
the year; what their reason for 
leaving is and their opinion as to 
their salaries. 

“W hen people of the state know 
what it 1s necessary to do to main- 
tain their schools, they will do it. 
If additional salaries are needed I 
believe the people will vote the 


money, but they must know the 
facts.” 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. North Dakota is con- 
solidating its rural schools. It has 
recently taken decisive steps to 
carry through this program to im- 
Prove educational facilities and 
lower the per capita cost of in- 
struction. Records for the year 
ending June 30, 1919, show that 1,300 
one-room low grade rural schools 
have been consolidated into 458 
schools with high school facilities 
at a saving of $90,000 annually. 
There are still more than 4,000 one- 
room rural schools to be organized 
into 1,100 consolidated schools. 
With the total enrollment of 280,000 
school children educators predict 
this state will have the finest pub- 
lic school facilities in the Union. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The School Gar- 
den Association of America will hold 
its annual meeting all day Monday, 
February 23, 1920, in the lattice 
room of the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. All teachers interested 
in school supervised gardening 
should attend. Anyone interested 
in this association may become a 
member by paying the annual mem- 
bership fee of one dollar to the 
E. F. Murphy, Richmond, 
nd. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


G. H. Williams, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of Canton town- 
ship, has just received an interpre- 
tation of the most recent law en- 
acted covering the compulsory at- 
tendance of boys and girls in pub- 
lic schools. The interpretation re- 
ceived from the state department 
of education follows :— 

The law now requires all children 
between eight and twelve years of 
age to attend school 100 per cent. 
fof the term. If a child is absent, 
he is to be reported to the secre- 
tary or attendance officer at once. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
“ional. Prepares teachers for the 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Tunior Higt 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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The secretary or attendance officer 
will serve notice on parent of the 
child. If the child is not in school 
within three days, the secretary or 
attendance officer will swear out a 
warrant for the parent and if the 
child is again absent a warrant can 
be sworn out without giving the 
parent notice of three days. Trivial 
excuses cannot be accepted for the 
absence of a child from school. 
Children satisfactorily completing 
the first eight grades are obliged to 
attend high school if under sixteen 
years of age. 


VIRGINIA. 


The following outline of educa- 
tional legislation in Virginia will be 
proposed by the education commis- 
sion to the legislature when it con- 
venes in January. 

Constitutional Amendments »— 


1. To provide that the state 
board of education, the state super- 
intendent. the local board, and lo- 
cal superintendent be selected in a 
manner to be prescribed by law, 
and to have duties fixed by law. 
The purpose is to remove from the 
constitution details and make it 
possible to simplify the school or- 
ganization. The county rather than 
the district to be made the unit of 
operation. 

2. To provide that the method 
of distributing school funds be re- 
moved from the constitution and be 
fixed by law. 

3. To remove from the constitu- 
tion the limit on the local school 
tax, the limit to be fixed by law. 

4. To remove the limitations on 
compulsory school attendance laws. 

Statutory Amendments :— 

1. To provide a_ nine-months 
term as standard to be reached by 
rural as well as urban schools. 

2. To admit children six years 
old to the primary grades. 

3. To provide for an accurate 
school census every five years and 
for a cumulative census each inter- 
vening vear. 

4. To simplify the laws relating 
to high schools and provide for the 
development of high schools with- 
out prejudice to the elementary 
schools. 

5. To re-enact the law for voca- 
tional education. 

6. To provide for the salaries of 
division superintendents on an 
eauitable basis. 

7. To provide that teachers be 
elected by trustees on recommen- 
dations of superintendents. 

8. To provide that state funds 
for teachers’ salaries be increased 
by increasing the state tax from 
fourteen to twenty cents. 


9. To provide that the cash ap-|!™ 


propriation to the public schools be 
increased by $450,000 for elementary 
and high schools. 

10. To provide that certain state 
institutions of higher learning be 
conducted on a year round basis. 

11. To provide that no _ educa- 
tional institution having a charter 
from the assembly shall confer de- 
grees unless it meet the standards 
set up by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

12. To provide for physical edu- 
cation and medical inspection of 
school children. 

13. To repeal certain sections 
in the code which are now useless. 


INCREASED SAL RIES are creating opportunities for teachers. Constantly re- 

A vised schedules are presented to us well worth the 
consideration of those who are competent. CREATING be glad to advise you of 
Let us know your record and we shall the possibilities as showm 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © Jackson, Soutevara 


S4th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum: 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Esta® 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need # 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

§ E 306 FIFTA AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. . Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. se Boston, Mass. 
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aweee | By DR. A. E. WINSHIP | 
DANGER SIGNALS 


¥ FOR, | 
TEACHERS | 


: ae 4 HIS timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education — 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the OL. x¢ 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. ——— 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher’s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the R48 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no ern 

teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS uv. 
Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 
Don't Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 
Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teaching for Love and Wage 
Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real Democracy in Education 
The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don't Be Educationally Superstitious 
Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 
Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 
Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 
The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 


Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Five Red Keys—and You 


Teachers and Students of Typewriting— | 


remember that only the most proficient typists com- 
mand the highest pay. 


The Five Red Keys of the Self-Starting Remington 
make automatic indentations. This feature alone in- 
creases letter typing speed from 15 to 25 per cent. 


The Five Red Keys insure the faultless “set-up” of 
every letter—with paragraphs and other indentations 
always even and perfect. 


The use of the Five Red Keys means 
>, greater letter typing speed and neatness— 
“4; and that means greater earning capacity. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 
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